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Editorial 


Wild news: 

changes and 
the future 

AS WE GO TO PRINT THERE HAVE BEEN 

some exciting changes here. Wild and 
Rock are now part of Prime Creative 
Media, an Australian-owned media and 
publishing company. Prime Creative is 
committed to continuing the strong 
wilderness and environmental ethos of 
Wild as well as the high quality of the 
publication—which will be produced 
and brought to you by the same editorial 
and administrative team. At the same 
time there will also be new opportunities 
to renew and improve Wild with access to 
greater resources and experience. 

A year ago I wrote that one of the most 
common requests in the Wild Readership 
Survey was that you wanted more issues 
of Wild. As part of the changeover we are 
very happy to announce that, as of 2010, 
Wild will be produced six times a year 
instead of four—so you will be receiving 
your Wild dose every two months instead 
of having to wait three. While this means 
busy times are ahead for the editorial 
team we think that the change will have 
a host of benefits for readers, not only 
more content but also more up-to-date 
content with the shorter wait between 
issues. For our contributors—many of 
whom are also our readers—it means 
that we will be able to feature more 
articles and images. 

We are also restructuring the pricing 
of Wild so that it rewards subscribers more 
than in the past. While the cover price of 
both Wild and Rock has remained 
unchanged since the 1990s, with ever- 
increasing costs this is no longer 
sustainable, so from this issue onwards, 
the cover price of Wild will go up from 
$7.99 to $8.95. The good news for our 
subscribers is that the subscription rates 
per issue (as distinct from per year) will 
remain unchanged—^within a few cents— 
from the previous rates (although the 
savings will be greater than before, 
relative to the individual cover price). 
The new rates come in with immediate 
effect. 

For our valued subscribers with a 
current subscription, your subscription 
will expire after you have received the 
number of issues you paid for, rather 
than the number of years. 

The price of Wild back issues (up to 
and including Wild no 114) will remain at 
$7.99. All prices and subscription details 
for Rock remain unchanged. 

This is a very exciting time for Wild 
change is always agreat time for renewal 
and self-reflection and we look fonward to 
the new year and the challenges it holds. 

Ross Taylor 


Keeping your cool 

The summer issue 


SITTING IN FRONT OF MY COMPUTER ON A 
chilly spring day in Melbourne, I have only 
vague recollections of summer: the sting of 
that first sunburn when you remember that, 
yes, it's time to start wearing sunscreen again; 
the slow trickle of sweat down your back under 
a heavy pack; endlessly removing grass seeds 
from your socks. In fact, there are quite a few 
things about summer that I don't miss. What I 
do miss is the simple pleasure of water. 

When I was a kid growing up in the Gram¬ 
pians, water was an irresistible magnet. Sum¬ 
mer generally found me and my best mate, 
Nick, in our dam. We spent many happy hours 
floating around in an old plastic surf canoe my 
parents bought through the Trading Post. We 
enjoyed various games, like getting my younger 
siblings into the canoe and rocking it from side 
to side to simulate a violent storm until they 
started to scream, or filling it with freshwater 
mussels and then skipping them across the 
surface of the dam. One summer in particular 
we realised that the dam was too small to 
contain our dreams of watery exploration. In¬ 
stead, we decided that McKenzie Creek, just 
down the valley, would be the perfect venue to 
test our big water mettle. 

Mum drove us and the canoe up the road 
and we launched downstream from Zumsteins, 
our little hearts full to the brim with adventure. 
The journey started well, at least for the first 
40 metres or so; we flew down small rapids 
between lush green walls of vegetation. Then 
we hit the first of what would turn out to be our 
nemesis that day—fallen logs. As it turned 
out, the creek was a far cry from big water; it 
was more like—a creek, really. 

Unfortunately, Mum had already departed, 
so there was no turning back. We hauled our 
canoe over the top of that first log, and so 
began our epic journey. As the crow flies, we 
had only four kilometres to paddle before we 
reached our pick-up point at the weir, but a 
creek rarely takes a straight path—or, indeed, 
one free of snags. 

For hours we soldiered on, paddling the 
short stretches between logs and then boy¬ 
handling our unwieldy canoe over them. At one 
point we hit some mildly impressive rapids. 
Here, our dam-trained skills failed us and we 
managed to upend the canoe and watch it get 
sucked under a waterfall. It took us about 20 
minutes to get it out. Gradually our i3-year-old 
bodies grew wearier and wearier. Time ticked 
away steadily, and afternoon crept towards 
evening. One memory has us deep in the tea 
tree scrub—in still water, logs over the creek 
every couple of metres—where, with the light 
fading from the day, we watched a big, fat red- 
bellied black snake drop lazily into the water. 

Somehow the romance of our adventure 
faded, and we decided to abandon the creek for 


the road. Unfortunately, we were now in the 
deepest, scrubbiest reaches of the creek, drag¬ 
ging a giant orange canoe, clad just in shorts 
and T-shirts and armed with only the vaguest 
sense of what direction we needed to head in. 
The scrub was so thick that to make progress 
we had to throw ourselves on to it, then pound 
it down with our arms and legs, before dragging 
the whale-like canoe behind us. Our limbs 
collected a patchwork of welts and scratches, 
which wept clear fluid or blood. After 50 or so 
metres of this nightmare it became clear that 
we would have to abandon the canoe, adifficult 
decision but necessary for our own survival. By 
now the gloaming had arrived and from the 
direction of the road we could occasionally 
hear the distant sound of a car horn—no doubt 
our now concerned parents. 

Leaving our canoe listing in the scrub like 
the Hindenburg, we started to make faster 
progress—we were now able to slip between 
the spiky tea trees rather than having to 
clamber over the top of them—and eventually 
we emerged on to the road exhausted, scratched, 
and cured (for a short time at least) of our 
desire for exploration. (It took us two return 
trips to find the canoe, drag her out of that 
hellhole and reunite her with the dam.) 

Despite that experience (and the time when 
at the age of ten I got lost for several hours in 
a swamp near Jimmys Creek), my love of water¬ 
ways hasn't faded. I still love to explore creeks, 
to trace their path up or downstream, the 
magic little pools, the hidden grottos, the vivid 
green of ferns and always the white noise of 
water rushing across rock. Not all of my mem¬ 
ories are as traumatic as that paddling ad¬ 
venture. One long, hot summer, during the 
school holidays—which always seem to last 
an eternity when you are a kid—we stopped off 
at McKillops Bridge on the Snowy River for a 
swim. After being stuck in a van with four sib¬ 
lings and no air conditioning, the fast-running 
water sliding past my skin was like silk. My 
main memory of that day is of letting the fast, 
shallow water carry me along under the sur¬ 
face, slipping between boulders like a seal 
playing dodgem. Later in the day my brother 
and I slipped up a tributary creek, exploring 
deep, languid pools of tannin-stained water 
and leaving the rushing noise of the Snowy far 
behind until the quiet forest crowded in above us 
and we became aware of how far we had come. 

Summer is definitely the time for watery 
adventures. With that in mind, we've given this 
issue of Wild a bit of a 'staying cool' theme. Our 
contributors explore magic rivers, head under¬ 
ground in the Nullarbor and cross the Tasman 
Sea to that island of cool respite. New Zealand. 
You should join them for the ride. 

Ross Taylor 

editorial@wild.com.au 
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Adventure Awards 2009 

As part of the newly formed Adventure Group 
of wilderness pursuit titles. Wild is encouraging 
you—ourever-adventurous readers—to become 
involved with the inaugural Wild/Outer Edge 
Australasian Adventure Awards for 2009. 

Have you undertaken an extraordinary wilder¬ 
ness expedition this year, or do you know some¬ 
one who has ventured into the great unknown 
to explore or protect a part of Australia's nat¬ 
ural heritage? 

The Awards are about celebrating not only 
big-budget expeditions, but also the multitude 
of grassroots efforts that are the bedrock of 
true adventure. We want to commend and recog¬ 
nise those brave enough to push themselves 
out of their comfort zone and into the wild in 
their quest for adventure. 

The Awards are also about paying tribute to 
the people and organisations that lend their 
support and professionalism to the outdoor 
industry. Without them, getting adventurous 
dreams off the ground would often be im¬ 
possible. 

The Awards are open to all Australian and 
New Zealand residents and businesses, and 
cover activities that took place during 2009. 

Award Categories: 

1. Solo Adventurer of the Year—individual 
undertaking and completing an adventure 
in the period January-December 2009. 

2. Team Adventure of the Year—^team (two-plus 
members) undertaking and completing an 
adventure in the period January-December 
2009. 

3. Young Adventurer of the Year—Under i8 
undertaking and completing an adventure 
in the period January-December 2009. (Must 
be less than i8 years upon completion of 
the adventure.) 

4. Adventure Operator of the Year—adventure 
operator displaying ingenuity, professionalism 
and environmental responsibility, who pro¬ 
vide a unique experience for guests. 

5. Indigenous Adventure Operator of the 
Year—Indigenous adventure operator dis¬ 
playing ingenuity, professionalism and en¬ 
vironmental responsibility, who provide a 
unique experience for their clients. 

6 . Regional Adventure Award—a state, region, 
council or city that has done the most to 
foster outdoor and adventure activity in its 
geographical area of responsibility. 

7. Outdoor Club Community Award—rewarded 
for organising and motivating increased 
participation in outdoor and adventure 
activities: can be a climbing, bushwalking, 
mountain biking, paddling, rogaining...or 
any other kind of adventure-related, not- 
for-profit club. 

8. Not-for-profit Outdoor Organisation of the 
Year—rewarded for supporting and organ¬ 
ising individuals, teams and community 
groups in their outdoor and adventure ac¬ 
tivities. Nominees will include groups such 
as outdoor associations or NGOs using an 
outdoor activity as the basis for a campaign. 

9. Wild/Outer Edge Adventurer Hall of Fame— 
a proven legend of adventure 

10. Best Adventure Photograph of the Year— 
most jaw-dropping, original still image. 

11. Moment in Time Adventure Video Award— 
video material of an adventurous moment: 


anything from a snippet through to a full- 
length feature...as long as it's wild. 

12. Adventure Destination of the Year—a state- 
or nation-based award. Anywhere in the 
world, including Australasia, offering a pre¬ 
mium adventure experience and which has 
proactively encouraged adventure tourism 
within its borders. 

13. Adventure Race/Series of the Year—must 
involve multiple (2+) wilderness-based ad¬ 
venture activities. 

14. Adventure Racer of the Year. 

Please send your nominations to editorialglwild.com.au 
with 'Wild Adventure Awards' in the subject header and, 
in the body of your email, detail the nominee's name, 
contact details, the category and why they should win. 

A shortlist of nominees in each category will be 
compiled before final winners are confirmed, based on a 
mix of votes from our expert judging panel and reader 
votes, depending on category. 


Wild Environmentalist 
of the Year 



Along with the new changes at Wild and Rock 
we are very pleased to announce that 2009's 
Wild Environmentalist of the Year is Cam 
Walker. Cam is the National Liason Officer for 
Friends of the Earth (FOE), where he has been 
working for an incredible 20 years. Friends of 
the Earth is a grass roots community based 
organisation which operates from an 
environmental justice perspective. Those 
who have worked with Cam know him as a 
tireless, passionate force at FOE, which he 
has helped build into an organisation that 
works at the cutting edge of environmental 
issues. Cam has worked extensively on social 
justice issues for those disenfranchised 
sections of society who are negatively effected 
by environmental change, particularly 
focusing on working with Indigenous people 
and also the young. While we don't have 
space here to run through Cam's many 
accomplishments (we will run a profile in 
Green Pages in the next issue of Wild), all the 
people we have spoken to in the environment 
movement have mentioned Cam's extremely 
cooperative and supportive nature. He is seen 
as an extremely generous, effective and very 
hard working individual who also makes time 
to be with family and in the bush. As the 
twelfth winner of Wild's Environmentalist of 
the Year, Cam joins a very distinguished list of 
Australian environmental campaigners. We 
here at Wild are very excited to have Cam join 
the list of winners and know that he is 
extremely deserving of the $1000 prize— 
congratulations Cam! 
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Wildfire 


Feral animals 

Have hunters received a raw deal? 


LOVE THE MAGAZINE^ I HAVE BEEN READING 
itforyears and it has provided great information 
to assist me in my choice of gear or my next 
sojourn into the bush. However, I must com¬ 
ment on an article by Andrew Cox (Wild no 114) 
about hunting in national parks, which is com¬ 
plete sensationalism at best and a distortion of 
the facts at worst. Yes, there is a Game and Feral 
Animal Control Amendment Bill which seeks to 
expand the current access to hunting in state 
forests. Hunters will not be descending in droves 
on all national parks, stalking and hunting kan¬ 
garoos, swans or corellas at any time, as pur¬ 
ported. Hunters need to be accredited with an 
R Licence and must book an available day in an 
area. The rules are very strict in that hunters 
are confined to a designated area and are only 
able to take feral animals, and—by the way— 
crossbows are illegal in all states excepting 
Queensland and Western Australia. The Game 
Council has not been discredited as stated. 
Factual information records over 570 000 feral 
animals taken from the bush. What is clear is 
that the use of hunters to control feral animals 
is cost-effective as the hunters, and not govern¬ 
ment bodies, bear all costs. The current method 
of feral animal control used by parks authorities 
is either to use aerial shooting from helicopters 
(how much does a helicopter cost the taxpayer 
to hire, and how effective is it?) or to lay poison 
baits—which is indiscriminate in that it also 
targets native carnivores and carrion feeders. 
On a recent trip bushwalking in the Wollemi 
National Park, I wondered about the complete 
absence of wildlife until I saw signs stating that 
poison baits had been used, and the penny 
dropped. I have seen this kind of animal de¬ 
struction many times previously while on hunt¬ 
ing trips where poison has been laid and it has 
wiped out all the animals. On a recent walk to 
Frenchmans Cap I actually witnessed a wallaby 
lick up the blood juices of a steak from a plastic 
bag which I left on the ground (I did pick it up 
and take it with me), which goes to show that 
we do not know everything about the diets of 
animals. All that I am asking for is a factual 
reporting of events or issues and not a biased 
view... I love the bush and it does need pro¬ 
tection with the assistance of all Australians. I 
do not dislike greenies as I consider myself one 
as well and I will continue to assist in its 
protection my way. 

Siegfried Szlagowski 

Address not supplied 

The peak bagging debate 
takes a turn 

What does Philip Dawson (Wild no 113) know of 
Tasmanian Aboriginal life to condemn them as 
brutal slaughterers of animals, bush and each 
other? It’s always suspect when a society that 
commits genocide continues justifying the slaugh- 



"..Ydu can tell if an animal is 
feral er not by hew much 
trouble you get in for 
shooting it..." 

ter of Aboriginals by accusing them of crimes 
against each other and animals. Tm surprised 
he didn't come up with the usual tripe of can¬ 
nibalism. It’s even more suspect when the only 
evidence is Mr Dawson’s obvious prejudice 
against Aboriginals and hisobvious satisfaction 
that they have been almost totally displaced 
and then replaced in the wild by civilised bush- 
walkers such as himself. 

Mr Dawson, you accuse the Aboriginals of 
slaughtering their way across the continent— 
that is, killing animals for food. Yet I assume 
that you either eat meat or wear leather, and if 
you don’t then at some stage you did. Even 
though you were spared the bloody task of 
slitting the animal’s throat, somebody had to 
do it for you and, yes, a lot of Aboriginal folks 
used to work in abattoirs because this racist 
society wouldn’t give them a job except those 
nobody else wanted. 

And if you accuse the Aboriginals of savagely 
fighting each other, I can only tell you an an¬ 
ecdote about how two old Anmatyerre tribal 
men, brothers, one of whom is still alive today, 
sorted out their differences. They took off all 
their clothes and wrestled each other. If only 
white men had such a civilised and wild way of 
sorting out their fights with each other. 

Daniel Taylor 

Ermington, New South Wales 


A question of campfires: 
response 

While I agree that there are many places where 
campfires shouldn’t be used, there are others 
where they are far more environmentally friendly 
than stoves. We use campfires, not stoves, on 
most of our trips. Most of the areas where we 
walk in Kakadu and the Kimberley get burnt every 
year. Few places don’t get burnt at least once 
every two years. Most fallen wood is destined 
to be burnt whether or not it is burnt in a camp¬ 
fire. (It might be worth noting that our bush- 
fires are nowhere near as destructive as those 
in southern Australia. I’ve walked through dozens 
over the years.) 

Trees grow quickly in the tropics. Annual wet 
season floods pile dead wood up along the creeks 
where we walk. It is a renewable resource, all 
the more so when you are talking about camp¬ 
sites that get used only a few times a year or 
even only once every few years. 

Up north, firewood is an abundant, renew¬ 
able resource. Gas, metho, Shellite and other 
stove fuels are not. Refining and transporting 
those fuels requires energy. The containers in 
which they are sold use more energy as well, 
valuable resources that could be used else¬ 
where. Most of those containers wind up in rub¬ 
bish dumps. Using a renewable resource in pref¬ 
erence to carrying stoves keeps pack weights 
down and avoids wasting irreplaceable fossil 
fuels and other natural resources. 

Russell Willis 

Millner, Northern Territory 

The Tarkine 

I was pleased to see the article on the Tarkine 
Trail (Wild no 113). I just completed the walk in 
early January. Sun shone every day and, whether 
you are a 'Frenchman’ or not, you will have an 
existential bushwalking experience. This ter¬ 
rain will extract it from you—leave it as it is 
and it will transform you. 

Walking into the Tarkine is an experience in 
itself. I hope it won’t change for those who fol¬ 
low. Our group had Trevor and Ben from Tarkine 
Trails as guides, with people ranging from teens 
up to an outstanding gentleman in his later years 
(he walked down steep mountain slopes with a 
full pack backwards to offset his arthritic pain). 

It is hard going on the first day getting into 
the Tarkine, yet you wander into a wonderland 
over the days and nights to follow. 

Peter Harris 

South Geelong, Victoria 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name and 
address for verification). A selection will be published in 
this column. Letters of less than 200 words are more likely 
to be printed. Write to Wild, 11-15 Buckhurst St, South 
Melbourne, Vic 3205 or email editorialgJwild.com.au 
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Summit of dreams 

Zac Zaharias reports that Australian mountaineer Andrew Lock has 
achieved the Himalayan grand slam 



Andrew Lock making his way up to Camp Three on Shisha Pangma's North Face during his successful ascent in October. Lock is now the first Australian 
to summit all peaks over 8000 metres, a remarkable achievement. Andrew Lock collection 


On 2 October, Andrew Lock (see profile in Wild 
91) realised an i8 year odyssey to become the 
first Australian to summit all 14 of the world’s 
8000 metre peaks when he finally climbed the 
main peak of Shisha Pangma (8027 metres) with 
Welshman Neil Ward. This was Lock's 23rd major 
Himalayan expedition and his fifth attempt on 
Shisha Pangma, the lowest and so-called 'easiest' 
of the 8000 metre peaks. Lock's patience, judge¬ 
ment and tenacity—hallmarks of his mountain¬ 
eering career—paid off. 'It was an absolute 
knife-edge ridge and we had to delicately tip¬ 
toe our way along this ridge towards the top', 
he said. After summiting at 5 pm, following a 
n2-hour climb that took them across the ava¬ 
lanche-prone slopes on the North Face, Lock 
and his companion spent a harrowing night in 
an open bivvy at 7600 metres, in temperatures 
down to -3o°C, after being caught in a storm 
during the descent. 

'I’m still on a real high from the climb. I'm 
absolutely exhausted and very dehydrated and 


the like. I’m still revelling in the success of the 
climb’, said an elated Lock. Thwarted by bad 
weather or poor conditions, his previous four 
attempts had yielded two ascents of the lower 
Central Summit. 

Lock started climbing in New Zealand in 1986, 
inspired by a talk Tim Macartney-Snape gave 
following his successful ascent of Mt Everest 
(8850 metres) by the North Face in 1984. From 
modest beginnings in Alaska, the Himalaya 
and the Pamirs, he moved on to big mountains 
in 1991, when he reached 8300 metres on Mt 
Everest. Returning in 1993, he reached 8200 
metres. Success came later that year with an 
ascent of K2 (8614 metres), on which he climbed 
with the legendary Anatoli Boukreev. The as¬ 
cent was marred by two deaths but demon¬ 
strated Lock's ability to stay alive. 

Over the next four years success eluded him 
as he made bold attempts on Nanga Parbat and 
Broad Peak by new routes. His psychologically 
important second 8000 metre summit was 


Dhaulagiri (8167 metres), which he climbed 
with an Army Alpine Association team in 1997. 
Further success followed shortly afterwards 
with a solo ascent of Broad Peak (8051 metres). 
From then on. Lock systematically ticked the 
big mountains off, one by one and, in some 
instances, two in a season or two in a year, 
making numerous Australian records along the 
way. Increasingly, he climbed solo for part or a 
significant section of the climb, or in small 
teams. Climbing big mountains can be a game 
of roulette but his sixth sense kept him alive, 
particularly on notoriously dangerous climbs 
such as Nanga Parbat, K2 and Annapurna I. 

Next year, as a finale. Lock is to attempt Mt 
Everest without supplementary oxygen. Should 
he make his third ascent of Mt Everest, he will 
join a handful of climbers who have done all of 
the 8000 metre peaks without oxygen. Although 
Lock is well known internationally, his extra¬ 
ordinary achievement is largely unnoticed or 
unappreciated by most Australians. 




Bush Capital 
Bush Marathon 
Festival 


John Harding reports 

Canberra's Bush Capital Bush Marathon Fest¬ 
ival is an off-road running and bushwalking extra¬ 
vaganza on management tracks in the urban 
nature parks of Canberra's north-east. This year's 
highlights were a new course record in the mara¬ 
thon by Goulburn medical student Alex Mat¬ 
thews. Matthews ran 2 hours, 46 minutes, 8 sec¬ 
onds, Wagga Wagga veteran Peter Fitzpatrick 
was runner-up in 3 hours, 24 minutes, 41 sec¬ 
onds, and ANU student Andrew Williams finished 
third in 3 hours, 39 minutes, 50 seconds. Kate 
Hodson of the ACT made a comeback from in¬ 
jury to finish first female in 3 hours, 22 minutes. 



The top three men in the Go kilometre event, from 
left to right: Damian Smith (second], David Baldwin 
(third) and winner Peter Johnson. John Harding 

4 seconds, with Canberra veterans Kelley Flood 
and File Knight, respectively, second in 3 hours, 
42 minutes, and third in 3 hours, 54 minutes, 15 
seconds. The 60 kilometre ultramarathon was 
won in 4 hours, 36 minutes, 46 seconds, by Can¬ 
berra's Peter Johnson. Damian Smith was second 
in 4 hours, 56 minutes, 42 seconds, just ahead 
of David Baldwin in 4 hours, 57 minutes, 26 
seconds. Triple world rogaining champion Julie 
Quinn of Canberra was fastest female in s hours, 
i8 minutes, 6 seconds, with Natalie Jennings of 
Sydney second in 5 hours, 54 minutes, 7 sec¬ 
onds, and Marie Heitz of Tasmania third in 5 
hours, 56 minutes, 59 seconds. 

World long-distance mountain runningrepre- 
sentative Colleen Middleton, from Albury, had 
a good win in the 25 kilometre race, running i 
hour, 45 minutes, 33 seconds, with Sally Parker 
second in i hour, 54 minutes, 32 seconds, and 
Narelle Patrick third in i hour, 54 minutes, 40 
seconds. Alex Miller of Canberra was first over¬ 
all in 1 hour, 40 minutes, 56 seconds, with former 
world veteran champion Trevor Jacobs second 
in 1 hour, 43 minutes, 12 seconds, and Bill Ben¬ 
nett third in 1 hour, 46 minutes, n seconds. 

The most popular event each year is the 16 
kilometre race around Mt Ainslie. First across 
the line was Ainslie local Laurie Cullen, who 
blitzed the field in 1 hour, 21 seconds. Elizabeth 
Flumphries of Canberra was fastest female in i 
hour, 12 minutes, 52 seconds. 

The 2010 Bush Capital Bush Marathon 
Festival will be held on 31 July. 



Julie Quinn and David Baldwin on the training run around Mt Ruapehu in New Zealand which also 
turned into an unusual marriage proposal. Phil Quinn 


Zac Zaharias profiles champion rogainers 
Julie Quinn and David Baldwin 

As well as being the current Australian Rogain¬ 
ing Champions, David Baldwin and Julie Quinn 
are soon to be married. It is unusual in endur¬ 
ance sports for a mixed team to perform con¬ 
sistently well at the national and international 
level, but David and Julie have developed a win¬ 
ning combination that parallels their growing 
relationship. As Julie says, 'Regaining has helped 
us work through many challenges and tough 
times together, communicating at a deeper level, 
and in the process, laying the foundation for a 
successful relationship'. They benefit from each 
other's strengths without accentuating their dif¬ 
ferences. David is good at talking and keeping 
their spirits up during a rogaine, while Julie is 
highly disciplined and focused, good at sticking 
to the plan and making sure contingencies are 

While the relationship has been evolving over 
a number of years, it wasn't until a recent 70 
kilometre training run around Mt Ruapehu in 
New Zealand that David finally popped the 
question. The moment came as they both stood 
on a bridge overlooking a magnificent vista. Light 
snow began to fall. The timing couldn't have 
been more perfect, with the silence and serenity 


interrupted only by David's proposal as he of¬ 
fered Julie a handful of'falling white diamonds'. 
Real diamonds replaced these snow crystals 
later. 

For the uninitiated, rogaining is a quintes- 
sentially Australian adventure sport that has 
been conducted for more than 30 years. Teams 
of between two and five members navigate their 
way around a large piece of real estate, such as 
a forest park, in a 24-hour period, picking up as 
many orienteering-style control points as 
possible, but in no set sequence. Rogaining is 
an absorbing challenge. It requires good 
planning skills for calculating the most efficient 
route that will achieve the highest points pay¬ 
off. Concentration and focus are essential in 
navigating accurately to the controls. But most 
importantly, endurance and drive to keep going 
will conquer the inevitable rain and cold at 3 
am, when all you want to do is sleep. 

Disagreements amongst team members are 
part and parcel of the sport, as I discovered on 
one rogaine with my longtime partner, when 
we argued for 20 minutes over a route choice. 
The fruitless argument ensured that we came 
in 12 minutes late and dropped six places. That 
David and Julie never have conflict on a rogaine 
may surprise many—but then again, they are 










Info 


no ordinary competitive partnership. Clearly, 
the mutual understanding and respect they 
have forged together pays great dividends. 

David and Julie's winning strategy is to plan 
meticulously before they start running. David 
is the risk-taker of the two, while Julie is more 
conservative. Both spend a lot of time looking 
at route options, setting up milestones and work¬ 
ing out the high-value, high-reward controls, 
before making a plan and then sticking to it. All 
the while they systematically review their pro¬ 
gress, taking into account geography and ve¬ 
getation before making adjustments to the 
plan as early as possible. 

On the rogaine itself, they both travel light 
and, as a deliberate strategy, cache food and gear 
to come back to at a later time. David believes 
that minimising mistakes is crucial; however, 
when you do make one, it is best to come up 
with a plan to recover. On a recent rogaine in 
the Northern Territory, Julie discovered as dusk 
fell that her torch didn't work. 'This posed a 
huge problem as the spinifex and faint moon¬ 
light made navigation almost impossible', ex¬ 
plains David. Without any recriminations, they 
planned a route back to the hash house, picked 
up another torch and then went on to take 
second place overall, only 20 points behind the 
winners. Both David and Julie are doggedly 
determined, stating that you can never give 
up, just refocus and keep going. If you do, it is 
amazing what you can achieve. 

Cross training for between 15 and 20 hours a 
week underpins their outstanding performances 
in the sport. Mountain running, cycling, swimming 
and adventure racing all feature. Interestingly, 
they don't do much orienteering, preferring to 
focus on mountain bike orienteering as a fun 
alternative training method. Julie feels that 
adventure racing, in particular for mixed-cat¬ 
egory teams, has raised standards: most good 
female rogainers are also good adventure 
racers. Cross training allows them to get fitter 
while avoiding injuries. 

Indeed, both Julie and David believe that 
being a mixed team is a strength. They feel that 
too many teams, particularly all-male ones, go 
too fast, too early, paying the price when they 
'blow up'. A mixed team tends to adopt a more 
calculated and disciplined approach, working 
at a more measured pace rather than relying 
on power alone. 

For both Julie and David, regaining has many 
advantages over other adventure sports, prin¬ 
cipally because there is more time to enjoy the 
wonderful and unique landscapes rogaines can 
offer. Too often, multidiscipline adventure sports 
are run at such a high tempo, with such con¬ 
stant changes of pace, that there is little time 
for anything else. When asked what special mo¬ 
ments they enjoyed on a rogaine, David's response 
was, 'I'll often stop to take a photo or focus on 
the moment', while Julie said that she enjoys 
'the sense of place and the uniqueness of 
walking at night'. 

Many rogainers will be pleased to know that 
David and Julie are organising the next Aus¬ 
tralian Regaining Championships, which will 
be held on 27-28 March 2010 in the Snowy 
Mountains. Not only will it be a meticulously 
planned, world-class event, but it will provide 
us mere mortals with a chance of winning! See 
www.act.rogaine.asn.au/arc2010 


Scroggin 


Emergency Marker Confusion 

Glenn Tempest reports that, almost seven years 
ago, emergency signposts were installed inLer- 
derderg State Park, Victoria, at key track inter¬ 
sections and along the length of the Lerderderg 
River. Many walkers have come to rely on a 
system that has almost certainly reduced the 
number of parties becoming lost in an area 
notorious for its complex terrain. All of these 
emergency signposts have now been replaced 
with new emergency markers by the Emergency 
Services and Telecommunications Authority 
(ESTA) in cooperation with Parks Victoria. Of 
major concern, however, is that the original emer¬ 
gency numbering has not been kept. To make 
matters worse, there is no indication on the 
new emergency markers that another number¬ 
ing system is still in use. This is bound to lead 
to considerable confusion for the many bush- 
walkers who use the current Meridian Maps 
Lerderderg Werribee Gorges Map Guide, easily 
the most popular map to the area, which refers 
to the original numbering system. Current 
guidebooks describing walks within the park 
and also using the original numbering system 
include Open Spaces titles Daywalks Around 
Melbourne and Weekend Walks Around Melbourne. 
There are almost certainly other publications 
available also using the original numbering 
system. It is therefore important that walkers 
visiting Lerderderg State Park be aware of 
these changes. At present Parks Victoria makes 
no mention of the marker changes on its web¬ 
site. Those intending to walk in Lerderderg State 



One of the new markers in the Lederderg State 
Park. Glenn Tempest 

Park should visit http;//ospupdates.wordpress. 
com/ to obtain details outlining changes to the 
emergency numbering as well as GPS coordinates 
of the new signs. O 
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Wild Diary listings provide in* 
publication to the Editor, Wild 

January 2010 

Australian National Slalom 
Championships P 

7-9 January, Vic 


Paddy Pallin Adventure Race 
Series M 

13 February, NSW 

Upside Down 12 hr R 

20-21 February, WA 


Six Foot Track M; 

13 March, NSW 
www.sixfoot.com 


Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. Email editorial(Bwild.com.au 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Race 
Series M 

13 March, NSW 
www.arocsport.com.au 

Mind Alpine Challenge BR 


WildEndurance BR 

1-3 May, NSW 

North Face 100 BR 

15-16 May, NSW 


Australian Regaining 
Championships 24 hr R 

27-28 March, ACT 

Lifestart Kayak for Kids P 

28 March, NSW 
www.kayakforkids.com.au 

April 

Oxfam Trailwalker Melbourne BR 

16-18 April, Vic 

www2.oxfam.0rg.au/trailwalker 

May 

Autumn 12 hr R 


iw.thenorthface.com.au/ioo/ 

June 

state Championships 24 hr R 


August 

Spring 24 hr and School 
Championships R 


Activities: BR bush running, 

P paddling, M multisports, R regaining 

events are organised by the State canoe- 









EVEN AT A MERE 5 OZ. 

I'M NO LIGHTWEIGHT. 


LtATHEKUAN' 

Now you’re ready* 


S. 
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Walking with Beasts 

Quentin Chester on exploring the Simpson Desert with camels 



Andrew Harper leading a string of camels over a Simpson Desert dune. Quentin Chester 


ANOTHER DESERT DAWN. THE AIR SEEPING 
through the parted flap of my swag is dew- 
heavy and night-chilled. Opening the gap a little 
wider reveals a pale sky flecked with stars, many 
still sharp and bright. A crest of orange dune 
ramps along the horizon. It’s like countless other 
awakenings among spinifex and warming sand— 
all except for the occasional metallic clang break¬ 
ing the stillness. That’s the sound of a fellow 
traveller, a bell-toting camel called Wobble, who’s 
munching on his breakfast a few metres away. 

Wobble is one of nineteen 'humps’ in our 
walking party, which is cruising around a small 
patch in the east of the Simpson Desert. Much 
more than mere bearers of gear and supplies, 
these camels have become our guides and 
loyal companions. The sight of them strung 
together with laden saddles, whether silhouetted 
atop a dune or crossing an empty gibber plain, 
stirs all sorts of images. Their steady presence 
seems somehow to conjure an entire era of 
whitefella exploration and settlement, a time 
when Afghan cameleers and their teams 
crisscrossed inland Australia. 

Upholding a little of this tradition is just one 
of the motivations for our trip leader, Andrew 
Harper: 'What we do with the camels hasn’t 
been invented for tourism. It’s been here for 
150 years and we’ve just tweaked it a little. We 
try to keep it authentic. The heritage roots of 
what we do are very strong.’ 

Over the past 15 years Andrew has escorted 
dozens of groups across the Simpson and other 
stretches of inland Australia. In keeping with 
his philosophy, these trips are not camel riding 
safaris, but authentic walking treks—some last¬ 
ing four weeks or more and covering several 
hundreds of kilometres. If anyone in this country 
warrants the title 'modern-day explorer’, it’s 
this self-made cameleer. In 1999 he walked 4637 
kilometres, following the Tropic of Capricorn 
from west to east across the continent. Three 
years later he and Kieran Kelly made the first 
recorded crossing on foot of the lower Tanami 
Desert by whitefellas. 

Camels were the key to the success of these 
journeys. Among those breakfasting with Wobble 
are veterans such as TC (tall camel) and Mor¬ 
gan, who have been with Andrew almost every 
step of the way. True to his stockman heritage, 
he runs the desert treks in a low-key, no-fuss 
mode. They are like a joint venture, where the 
experience and instinctive strengths of the 
camels often count for as much as any map 
direction or human command. 

In joining the caravan as walkers we are 
invited to respect this unspoken yet business¬ 
like arrangement. At the same time it’s imposs¬ 
ible not to be swayed by the individual quirks 
of the camels’ characters—their expressions 
both imperious and gently comic, the bellowing 
conversations, the yawns, the curl of their 
long, whiskered lips and the gleam in those big 
billiard-ball eyes. 


As creatures supremely adapted to overland 
travel they are exemplars of the patience needed 
for the long haul. There is something about the 
tempo of a camel’s stride and their observant, 
calm and slightly quizzical demeanour that 
affects us all. They’re imposing creatures that 
deserve to be taken seriously—but, as we soon 
discover, not too seriously. 

With each unfolding day the routine of load¬ 
ing and unloading, the campfires and the drift 
of people and camels riding the rolling swell of 
dune and plain create a sense of freedom and 
quiet purpose. Soon enough everyone finds their 
rhythm in the landscape. The cameleers might 
be our nominal guides, but the journey really 
takes its lead from the mood and details of the 
moment: a bird sighted, the shape of a dune or 
even a shared story or joke. 

The Simpson Desert is an immense sprawl of 
dunes covering more than 170 000 square kilo¬ 
metres. Driven into shape by the prevailingwinds, 
these long sand ridges run parallel from north¬ 
west to south-east. Though hundreds of four- 
wheel drive parties romp across the desert every 
year, the vast majority of the Simpson is inaccess¬ 
ible to conventional transport. That’s where the 
camels come in. Far from being some quaint exer¬ 
cise in nostalgia or novelty transport, they remain 
the peerless off-road vehicle. And being on foot 
offers an altogether different intimacy with place 
compared to gazing through tinted car windows. 

In many of the world’s mountain and desert 
regions walking in the company of pack animals— 
be they alpacas, mules oryaks—is a longstand¬ 
ing tradition. However, for most Australians 
it’s still something of an oddity. Indeed, for some 
wilderness purists the idea of sharing their 
precious bush experience with any non-native 
creature—let alone being beholden to them 
for load carrying—is taboo. Go far enough inland. 


however, and that thinking starts to fray. Self- 
sufficiency only goes so far in the vastness of 
the desert. 

Five days into our walk, and if anyone in this 
party still has qualms about the camels, they 
are doing a good job of hiding their concerns. 
Although we have only crossed about a dozen 
of this desert’s 1100 dunes, the logic of having 
the camels along—if only to freight our water 
supplies—seems unarguable. Over the years 
the Simpson has been traversed by all sorts of 
adventurous types marching between supply 
dumps and hauling carts of gear. For most of 
us, however, the only practical and sustainable 
way to reach the interior is with a willing team 
of trained camels. 

The irony is that, just as cameleering tradi¬ 
tions are being revived in the outback, the 
nation is wrestling with an inadvertent legacy 
of the end of the pioneering era. When large 
numbers of camels were let loose into the bush, 
they dispersed across a huge swathe of inland 
Australia. Just days before our departure for the 
Simpson, the Federal Government announced 
$19 million of funding to help cull and control 
the hordes of wild camels now causing environ¬ 
mental havoc across Central Australia. With 
estimated numbers in excess of one million, this 
feral population has a major impact on native 
vegetation and waterholes, as well as causing 
damage to property and remote communities. 

In a way, the success of such herds reinforces 
the merits of employing properly managed camel 
strings to explore these habitats. Significantly, 
it’s not just outback enthusiasts who are em¬ 
bracing camel trekking but also an increasing 
array of scientists and scholars. In 2007 Andrew 
Harper founded Australian Desert Expeditions 
(ADE) as a way of supporting journeys with a 
sharper environmental and historical focus. 







Traveller 400 
Sleeping Bags 


If you're looking for a funky, light-weight 
down sleeping bag which packs up 
small and is perfect for adventurers who 
intend to sleep in warmer climates, this 
bag is for you! The Traveller 400 has a 
minimum temperature zone between 1 
mp^nd 10 degrees Celsius and can be zipped 
, open to form a doona. For those colder 
nights, the down can be moved around 
* the baffles and placed on the top side of 
the bag to provide more warmth. 


With a choice of 4 vibrant colours and 
weighing In at under 850 grams, the 
Traveller 400 will be the best sleeping 
companion on your adventures... 


WILLIS'S WALKABOUTS 


You're virtually 'there- 
via our NEW website.. 


Phone 08 8985 2134 Fax 08 8985 2355 


Mountjmn 




Searching for 
new members 

Could you be one? 


The address is the same, but our 

website has been completely redone 
into a new, more user-friendly format. 
We believe it's one of the most 
informative commercial websites put 
out by any small business anywhere. 
We're celebrating our new website by 
offering VJM readers a special discount. 
Quote this ad and book a tour before 
31 March 2010 and receive a 


5% discount on top of all other 
discounts you may be eligible for (e.g. 
up to 20% for advance purchase). 
And, one lucky reader will get 
a full 50% off. Prize to be drawn 
by Tourism Top End in early April. 
Don't forget, you must 
quote this ad to get the 
discount and go into 
the draw. 


www.bushwal kinph olida ^s.co m.au 

. 12 Carrington St Millner NT 0810 rrwillis@internode.on.net 
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Plan and nrepare yQjur next 
outing with easy-to-use ' 
interactive maps and charts. 
Stunning 3D views. Print out 
custom maps. Program your 
GPS or Plot in real time. 

Memory-Map navigation software 
heips you pian your routes and piot 
your position on PC or Pocket PC. 

charts are easy to understand, and 
the performance review features iets 



Distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. 



PREPARED FOR ADVENTURE 


The ethos here dovetails with that of non-gov¬ 
ernment conservation outfits such as Australian 
Wildlife Conservancy and Bush Heritage Australia, 
where research and public participation help grow 
our knowledge of country. 

Recent ADE trips have included biological 
surveys on Kalamurina Wildlife Sanctuary at 
the northern end of Lake Eyre. Even in its early 


days this organisation has been involved in dis¬ 
coveries of fossil and archaeological sites, plant 
and animal surveys and significant anthro¬ 
pological studies. All of which underlines the 
fact that our deserts and arid lands have many 
more secrets to reveal. 

That's certainly true for anyone with a glint 
in the eye for wild places. As wondrous as it 
might be to saunter about South-west Tassie, 
the Blue MountainsoraQueensland rainforest, 
from another perspective these are colourful 
side dishes. Given that more than 70 per cent 
of the continent receives less than 500 milli¬ 
metres of rain a year, there is a strong case for 
turning inland and acknowledging the reality 
of Australia's arid heartland. Do that and, 
whichever way you look at them, the deserts 
stack up as our greatest wildernesses. 

Flaunting such claims is easy. Finding ways 
to live and share the encounter with these 
places is much harder. Most of us are culturally 
and emotionally geared to a world of summits, 
rivers and wooded valleys. Our mode of travel 
is goal driven: there are known ridges to climb 
and peaks for bagging. We're wired for sched¬ 
ules and fixed destinations. 

By contrast, deserts rarely present conven¬ 
tional highlights. There might be an isolated 
waterhole or outcrop, but most of the time the 
terrain, at least from the outside, doesn't offer 
a single narrative line to follow. Like camels, 
these places get bad press. They're stereotyped 
as empty and monotonous. The word is, this is 
a continent with a 'dead heart'. Unfortunately, 
it's a judgement easily reinforced by the view 
from a speeding vehicle. Yet, travelling on foot, 
the felt experience is somehow never repetitive. 
As Andrew Harper explains: 'It creeps up on 
you. By the end of a day what started out look¬ 
ing subdued actually becomes quite powerful. 
Things are always changing on the ground and 
every dune Is different. You get these land¬ 
scapes within landscapes.' 

Nor are deserts ever really dead. As history 
keeps revealing, the interior is more like a sleep¬ 


ing giant, waiting for that occasional year when 
a monsoon system strays south or a surge of 
floodwaters arrives from the tropics in a rush. 
In a matter of days the desert blasts into brilliant 
life, as we found on the newly-grassed floodplains 
among the dunes just north-west of Birdsville. 

No doubt in years to come bright sparks will 
craft new ways to explore deserts on foot— 


with and without camels. Perhaps too, these 
sandy expanses of dune and spinifex will take 
their rightful place in the wilderness pantheon. 
As the popularity of the Larapinta Trail shows, 
arid walking can attract a loyal following. Not 
only that, but if climate change really takes 
hold, then a lot more people down south will 
need to brush up on their desert skills. 

But for now, on this clear morning in the 
Simpson, it feels both natural and reassuring 
to be with Wobble and his cohorts as they 
stand loaded and roped together in the time- 
honoured manner. Once the camels set sail, 
the day really begins. 

Covering ground is only part of what we 
seem to be about on this ten-day walk. Through 
the course of the morning the walkers disperse 
and come together in eddies of conversation. 
Some of us stay close to the camels. Others are 
happiest taking solitary tangents off the dunes. 
Away in the distance you might hear a snippet 
of song or the creak of a shifting saddle. Each 
of us seems to be joined to an unfolding world, 
intricate with natural detail: a dragon lizard 
sunning itself on a branch, the tessellated bark 
of a bloodwood or the patterns a bent piece of 
cane grass has scribed on a windy dune-top. 

The point is, this is a different kind of walking 
experience, one that's a world away from pound¬ 
ing along with a big pack on a single-file track. 
Under the arch of the desert sky you're free to 
be in the vastness of the dune spaces. More 
than that, though, we're lifted into acontinuum 
of experience. Here the endless drift of the 
dunes and the steady swing of a camel's stride 
seem to put us on the kind of trajectory no map 
can depict—an exploratory path alive with 
history and promise. O 

A Wild contributor since issue no 3, Quentin Chester is a 
freelance journalist and the author of six books about 
wilderness places. His preferred habitats include isolated 
corners of the outback and northern Australia, offshore 
islands and obscure gorges in the Flinders Ranges. His 
latest book is Tales from the Bush and his web blog is at; 
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Crossing a vast gibber plain in the Simpson Desert. Chester 



















Feature: The Colo 'Riucr 


down the Colo 

Daniel Patman explores the beautiful Colo River in the WoUemi National Park 


CHRISTMAS SPIRIT GOES OUT LIKE A CANDLE 
when cold rain falls on your face and you have 
no shelter to hide under. The three of us lay on 
a sandy Colo River beach in near disbelief as 
the fine droplets falling from the midnight sky 
grew in size and number. Kappa raced over to 
grab the tarp we had thoughtfully prepared for 
such an occurrence. Further thought would have 
had it over our heads. 

Further thought still would have had us in a 
tent, but more on that later. By now the tarp 
was damp and coated on each side with grainy 
sand. When we spread it over us like a doona 
the coarse grains stuck to our skin and got in 
our hair. We listened as the rain beat down, 
heavier and heavier. 

Just as I was coming to terms with our new 
sleeping arrangement, a new burden reached 
my ears. From my left Manj cried out, T'm cold!' 
My response was unsympathetic: we were all 
cold. Kappa groaned mockingly. Manj cried out 
again, 'I'm wet and cold!’—to more derisive 
replies. We were all wet, too, and getting wet¬ 
ter. The tarp was not long enough to cover us 
fully so each of our lilo-style air mattresses 
stuck out, top and bottom, into the unholy 
weather. The exposed lilos were catchment areas 
and we each lay at the bottom of a reservoir. 
The water soaked into our sleeping bags and 
the cold seeped into our bones. I tried to pla¬ 
cate her. 

'Our sleeping bags will be like wetsuits', I 
said, shivering. 'We just have to wait until our 
bodies heat up the water.' It was easy for me to 
say: I was lucky enough to be the meat in the 
sandwich, with Manj to my left and Kappa to my 
right. Someone made a comment about warming 
up like surfers do. Manj's response was that the 
water was flowing so quickly under her body 
she didn't get a chance to warm it up before it 
flowed away. After much debate Manj and I 
swapped positions and she slept soundly 
through the remainder of the night. 

Christmas Day dawned drizzly and we set 
our moods to match. After that cold night, 
hitting the river was notan appealing prospect, 
but it was the only course possible. We were 
too deep in this wilderness to contemplate 
backtracking merely through lack of heart. We 
rekindled our spirits with a breakfast fire and 
used it to dry our sleeping gear. 

It was our third day out. The adventure had 
started in a rush on 23 December 2007, when 
our good driver left us at the end of the Grassy 
Hill fire track, about 40 kilometres from Wind¬ 
sor. Our driver had offered us only a narrow 
window between his working day and a date he 
had planned—a first date, in fact. Time pres¬ 
sures and contagious first-date nerves got the 
better of us: our packing was scatterbrained. 


As we wound our way through the Wollemi 
foothills, I had a startling thought: 'Who has 
the tent?' 

We stopped at a service station and managed 
to pick up a small tarpaulin. 

As the sun set that afternoon we began the 
steep descent to Canoe Creek, where we laid out 
our air mattresses under a sandstone overhang. 


The next morning—Christmas Eve—^we rose 
to clear skies. From a rocky platform we sur¬ 
veyed the sparkling waters of the Colo below, 
stretched out in the glorious light like a sandy, 
transparent sun-lounger. It welcomed us. We 
forgot our worries about tentless nights. 

There was plenty of water. After the river 
had rested for perhaps two years at a height of 
less than 80 centimetres (at Upper Colo), re¬ 
cent consistent rainfall had bumped the Colo 
up to a level of 1.4 metres. In theory this meant 
more reclining and less soft-sand trudging. 

We inflated our lilos on the Canoe Creek delta 
and entered the warm, swiftly flowingconveyor. 
Immediately the three of us were abducted 
into a new world: the waters stole us away from 
the Canoe Creek junction, where the footprint 
of mankind existed, albeit faintly, in the sand, 
and into the unknown Wollemi wilderness. On 
either side of us the densely wooded foreshore 
rose to meet cliffs of gnarled golden sandstone. 
In some parts of the gorge these cliffs rise to 
400 metres above the waterline. As I lay on my 


back, idle on an air mattress, staring up at the 
towering rock, the walls seemed to bear down 
on us like a wave about to crash. The feeling 
was of immensity and of claustrophobia. We 
were in the wilderness. 

Progress by lilo can be notoriously slow: the 
hydrodynamics of the vessel do not permit 
haste. Hard paddling goes unrewarded so pa¬ 


tience is an asset. Covering distance depends 
on the speed of the river's current and on topo¬ 
graphy. Deep pools separated by steep, severe 
rapids make for long, lethargic paddles and 
arduous portages. Although I had logged many 
hours on lilo and on foot in the Colo region, we 
had little knowledge of the part of the river we 
had come to descend, and literary guidance was 
hard to come by. Anthony Dunk's Discovering 
the Colo Wilderness on Foot provides great back¬ 
ground information and details on smaller walks 
but directs readers to John Bethune's Bethune 
on Bass for a rapid-by-rapid description of the 
action. Perhaps Dunk sent readers to this source 
to discourage them. Bethune devotes to the 
river a chapter entitled 'Deliverance, Colo-style*. 
He describes an n-day nightmare of food lost 
to the fauna, gastro, funnel-web spider attacks, 
torn rafts, sunken equipment, five-hour portages 
and a sudden turn to prayer for deliverance. 

Luckily I am an optimist and took Bethune's 
warnings with a grain of quartz sandstone. But 
I packed enough lilo repair gear to build one 



Has anyone seen my pack? Kappa is spat out missing one thing on day two. All uncredited photos by the author. 
Left, rapids on the magnificent Colo River. Ian Brown 







from scratch. A key pitfall on Bethune's trip was 
that his party had so much gear as to neces¬ 
sitate multiple trips when portaging. They also 
used full-sized rafts—a difficult thing to 
transport through boulder-strewn scrub. We 
would travel light and sprightly, sans tent. 

From Canoe Creek we were swept along at 
walking pace for a number of hours before we 
broke for lunch by a short cascade through a 
rocky constriction. In hindsight, the rapids of 
that day were tame; only a few were too violent 
to shoot and required rock-hopping portage. 

But even tame rapids can be a challenge for 
the inexperienced. I had approached this par¬ 
ticular rapid first and paused to reconnoitre. It 
seemed do-able but for one particularly volu¬ 
minous drop followed by a few fridge-sized 
boulders that breached the surface like ice¬ 
bergs. I hesitated and Kappa shot past. He is 
as unflippable on a lilo as he is unflappable in 
life. I followed after his successful descent and 
found myself upturned and T-boned on my lilo. 
My pack bobbed happily down to be deposited 
at Kappa's feet as he stood on a shallow sand¬ 
bar, laughing. The Akubra I had had on my 
head was never to be seen again. Manj sent her 

Sitting at home with a 
warm coffee, the prospect 
of it had excited me, but 
after a cold, wet night 
and a drizzly day my 
confidence was shot. 

pack down solo, then plunged after it to arrive 
with a smile on her face. 

There are a number of ways to ride the lilo. 
When with a rucksack I find it most comfortable 
to place my luggage just below the pillow part 
of the lilo and recline against it in a half-seated 
fashion. Smaller rapids can be negotiated in this 
way, but sharp manoeuvring is difficult as pad¬ 
dling is restricted and a high centre of gravity 
leads to an inherent instability. For larger rapids I 
had more success on my belly, head positioned 
nearly a foot behind the front edge of the lilo 
and pointing downstream, the pack hooked under 
my toes. Ultimately, however, after drifting for 
afew days, each liloer will discover their favour¬ 
ite position through endless experimentation. 

The sun fell beyond the high canyon walls 
early. After a number of sluggish reaches we 
pulled ashore on a beach at the junction of 
Tambo Creek. Along the upstream edge of the 
sand mass a hedge of casuarinas bent from the 
base demonstrated the enormous power of the 
Colo in flood. Dead leaf debris was caught up 
high in their branches, as if a million wrens had 
decided to make a city. Our progress was suf¬ 
ficient: we had covered eight kilometres on the 
Colo since leaving Canoe Creek. We dried our 
lilos in preparation for sleeping on them, need¬ 
lessly as it turned out, and thought of how our 
loved ones were spending this Christmas Eve. 

There were no presents on Christmas Day. 
After a rushed breakfast in the cold drizzle we 
donned thermal underwear and pushed out into 
day three on the river. The water was warmer 


than the air, but this is not to say the water was 
warm, and nor were we. Movement boosted our 
spirits, as did a rather special find later in the 
morning. Paddling across a deep pool, Manj 
spotted an unnatural colour on the bank. In¬ 
vestigation led us to a deflated inflatable raft 
wrapped high around a tree, no doubt delivered 
there by floodwaters. Someone's missing it. 


we thought, but not missing it as much as they 
would have done the board-shorts caught in a 
branch higher up. We hauled the boat down and 
made some minor repairs, and our armada grew 
from three vessels to four. The board-shorts are 
still up there, hanging out for a bigger flood. 
We christened the inflatable The Explorer —for 
that was what was written on its port and 




Feature: The Colo Tliucr 


starboard—loaded it with our luggage and 
took turns hauling it with a rope. Whether or not 
it made our progress faster is another matter. 

The remainder of the morning was filled with 
deep pools and steep rapids. With The Explorer 
our strategy for negotiating rapids changed. 
We no longer needed to concern ourselves with 
holding our packs. We could shoot down longer 


We drifted around a dawdling bend where 
the river curled up like a foetus. Right where 
the belly button would be was a narrow channel 
where the river dashed beyond a dark horizon. 
Spurts of water bounced up from behind like 
white foamy frogs having a party. I called lunch. 
We ate on a sliver of sand between the water and 
the dense scrub to the sounds of my fretting. 




drops and more complex hazards. One of us 
would lead The Explorer through while a handler 
followed to ensure it did not get caught in 
eddies or behind exposed rocks. For encounters 
with larger rapids we could guide the loaded 
Explorer through on a rope while we clambered 
beside on foot. This method served us well until 
we reached a hazard that I had been dreading. 
On the topo map it was a thin blue line divided 
into three sections by small pools. It would be 
the first feature of this type that we would en¬ 
counter on this trip. Sitting at home with a warm 
coffee, the prospect of it had excited me, but 
after a cold, wet night and a drizzly day my 
confidence was shot. Not even the ever-buoy- 
ant Explorer lifted my disposition. In my weak 
state I seriously considered cancelling the trip 
midstream. But back-paddling would be an 
impossibility, and the 1973 map of Bob Buck, 
cartographer extraordinaire, said 'no exit’. 


Clockwise from bottom left, looking down into 
the Colo River from near Angorawajunction. Brown. 
Christmas morning, no presents and Kappa dries 
his sleeping bag. At the junction of the Wollam- 
gambe and Colo rivers. Manj and Kappa take a 
quick break for lunch on day two. 

Initially Kappa's response was, 'She’ll be right’, 
and Man] was not worried at all—as long as 
she didn’t have to go first. Even I had to admit 
that it did not look that bad. But it did stretch 
around the next bend and out of our sight. Soon 
enough my worry began to infect the others. 

Kappa pushed out first into the flow and I 
sent The Explorer after him. Manj followed closely 
behind me. In a tight group our fleet made quick 
progress and no unexpected dangers came upon 
us. Everything went swimmingly; my anxiety 
was completely unfounded. 

We came to a constriction of blocks the size 
of houses and climbed through to find ourselves 
at the confluence of Angorawa Creek. We had 
made five kilometres since breakfast. Afternoon 
light began to break through the cloud mass, 
setting the gorge to sunset mode. We moored 
The Explorer and made camp on a network of 
ledges under a broad-roofed cave. The three of 
us were dry and happy. 

Day four dawned warm and sunny. We had a 
leisurely breakfast in the sun and spent some 
time patching our craft. To this point we had 
had no punctures, although the hulls of our 
vessels were striated with white lines where 
the cotton outer had been sliced by stones to 
expose the soft rubber insides. Around mid¬ 
morning we pushed off into a long pond. Soon 
the current took hold and we arrived at the 
Colo’s junction with the Wollamgambe in only 
a couple of hours. 

We lunched on a little beach, drinking the 
cooler waters of the Wollamgambe. The sun was 
out in full force. Heat bounced off the stony 
fortifications on the opposite bank, a monolithic 
feature whose peak is named The Island. Its 
grand walls are uncompromising and awe-in¬ 
spiring; they stretched downstream as far as 


we could see. The river below accompanied the 
grandeur with a string of quick-flowing hazards. 

Before we had finished digesting we began 
to prepare for portage, happy to stretch our legs 
on the warm boulders. Kappa, however, with 
growing skill and confidence, decided to dash 
through this one and wait for us at the far end. 
And lucky he did. As I manoeuvred The Explorer 
in the strong current, tragedy struck! The rope’s 
attachment point to the raft tore away, taking 
a hefty chunk of The Explorer with it. The basket 
that held all our eggs promptly deflated and 
washed downstream like a rag. Our three packs 
bobbed along with it. I made my way clumsily 
across the boulders, while Kappa also gave 
chase. Our luggage had been stolen by the 
current and showed no signs of slowing down. 
Kappa paddled past the slower packs and went 
directly for the one closest to the Pacific Ocean. 
It was right on the edge of the next rapid when 
he apprehended it. 

The Explorer was beyond repair and we were 
burdened with its lifeless body. We discussed 
using it as a tarp but the weather never gave us 
the chance. That night, by a shale-burning fire 
on a beach near Blacksmiths Creek, the stars 
were brilliant. We had made 11 kilometres and 
the end was within reach. 

Our last day of river travel was not under 
drizzle but rain. Those 'wren cities’ in the casu- 
arinas started to look like a warning. As we moved 
downstream I studied the shore for refuge in 
case of sudden flooding. We had a mid-morning 
snack under a sandstone overhang and watched 
the waterline for signs of movement. 

We pressed on through a long narrow section 
where the current carried us at a pleasing pace. 
There were few rapids and only one portage. 
All three of us were on our backs with the rain 
falling on our faces when we heard a growing 
roar. It rose out of the silence until it was deafen¬ 
ing. I was petrified. I expected a wall of white 
water to wash down upon us. No one moved. 

From beyond the canyon wall it appeared— 
a police helicopter flying low. It hovered above 
us and I for one would not wave. How dare they 
spoil our peace! For a moment it stayed, the 
occupants no doubt staring down quizzically at 
us lying on the river in the rain. Had we activated 
the EPIRB by mistake? But then it was gone, 
and now the silence was even more deafening. 

It was lunchtime but we did not want to sit 
in the rain. Two of our lilos were sitting low in 
the water and we were making regular stops to 
reinflate. Just as we were beginning to feel as 
though we had had enough, we rounded a 
bend and found a family of four standing by the 
water. With their pink human skin they stood 
out like aliens in this wild place of sandstone 
and eucalypts. To them we must have seemed 
the more bizarre creatures, drifting down help¬ 
lessly in our decrepit vessels. 

We hauled our lilos ashore, and the short 
walk up Bob Turners Track released us from the 
canyon a little too easily. The Colo had left an 
indelible mark on us, but we had passed through 
it as mere passengers in a fleeting moment of 
its infinity. O 

Daniel Patman traded in his trade for part-time work with 

found in the wilds of Tassie, the mainland and the world, 
or at home with his wife on the lower slopes of Mount 
Wellington. 





















Bushwalking 

HELPING YOU PICK THE RIGHT 

Hugh de Kretser explores the pros and cons of different walking partners 


THINGS STARTED TO FALL APART ON THE BACK 

saddle of Mt Magdala in the Victorian Alps. 
There were eight of us, three couples and two 
singles and we would soon split into two fac¬ 
tions. It was a stinking hot day in March, and after 
humping it up over Magdala from the King 
Billies, we were overheated, tired and out or 
almost out of water. The boozy night before at 
the Merrijig pub was also taking its toll. I'd 


only been wearing thongs at the pub, so when 
my wife accidentally (she claimed) stepped on 
my foot and twisted her shoe, the nail on my 
big toe ripped off. On the walk the next morn¬ 
ing, every downhill step jammed the bloodied 
toe into the end of my boot, adding pain to the 
misery of my hangover. 

We had loose plans to camp either in the 
saddle or at Macalister Springs about two or 
three hours further on. The map said there was 
a stream nearby, but it had been a long, dry 
summer. We dropped our packs and searched, 
but frustratingly couldn't find it. 

The next problem was that two of the group, 
who didn’t have a map, had been walking ahead 
and had already gone past the saddle, not real¬ 
ising it was where the stream was supposed to 
be. My wife and I headed off to catch them— 
the others would follow after resting a while 


longer. When we caught them about twenty min¬ 
utes further on, we explained the water situ¬ 
ation. The four of us decided the best thing was 
to walk as fast as we could to the next water at 
Macalister Springs and set off. Behind us, in 
the saddle, the four others had one last look for 
water...and found it—a small pipe draining a 
spring producing a tiny trickle of liquid. But 
instead of filling their water bottles, they 


decided to rush off and catch the four of us 
ahead and bring us back to camp in the saddle, 
not knowing that we had decided to press on 
as fast as we could. Up above, the bushwalking 
gods were laughing. 

Bushwalking texts identify the various effects 
of dehydration as dizziness, fainting, fatigue, 
headache, impaired judgment and nausea. Over 
the next three hours these effects manifested 
themselves amongst our group. Up front, the 
four of us slogged hard in the heatup Big Hill to 
Mt Howitt. The views from the top were spec¬ 
tacular but our minds were becoming fuzzy. 

Behind us, the resentment was growing fast. 
They were walking hard to catch us but couldn't. 
Each step took them further away from the 
water behind them. Should they turn back and 
fill their bottles or would they catch us around 
the next corner? Eventually they realised that 



they wouldn’t catch us and that they had gone 
too far to turn back. The only thing left for them 
was to keep going to Macalister Springs, increas¬ 
ingly aggravated at the thought of the water 
they had left behind and the walkers who were 
ahead of them. 

The beautiful trickle of water from the pipe 
at Macalister Springs was joy to our ears and 
heaven for our mouths. It was followed shortly 
afterwards by the white hot rage of our com¬ 
panions who arrived dehydrated, delirious and 
full of accusations about how a group should 
never split up. After a couple of hours of drink¬ 
ing copious amounts of water their rage was 
doused into a smouldering anger, but it was 



New Year's Eve 2008 on the Rees-Dart Track in New Zealand: making friends with tall stories and a 
jug or two of the hut warden's homebrew. Right, the author and his wife Kim at the top of Rees Pass 
looking down Snowy Creek Gorge. All photos the Hugh de Kretser collection 
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match maker 

WALKING PARTNER 



really only the next day that friendships could 
resume. Years later, the decisions made that day 
still generate 'robust' debate among friends. 

We might have done many things differently 
to avoid that situation. Getting drunk the night 
before didn't help. Better communication and 
planning, not to mention carrying more water, 
would also have been good. But looking back 
on the day, what really interested me was the 
way the different personalities and walking skills 
played out under pressure. Things would cer¬ 
tainly have happened very differently with a 
different group of people. 

Choosing the right walking partner is clearly 
a critical part of walk planning. The size of the 


group, their experience, strength and skills, not to 
mention their personality, can make or break a 
good walk. Interestingly though, there's not 
much written on this. One of the walking tomes 
that sits in our bookshelf. The Sierra Club Guide 
to Backpacking, has little to say on the subject— 
although I was happy to come across this remark: 
'There is no great harm in dividing your party', 
before reading, 'if you do it with some care, 
making sure that each splinter group has all 
the essential gear, and that everyone is clear 
about a place and time for coming back 
together'. So that's where we went wrong... 

The point is, while there’s plenty written about 
teamwork, team psychology, the temperament 


of modern adventurers and old school explorers, 
for your average walker with a day job, there’s 
not much in the way of guidance. So here goes 
my attempt at providing some tips. 

The first thing to remember is that overnight 
walking will expose personality traits that might 
otherwise be buried by city life. Your work friend, 
who might be good company over lunch or a few 
Friday night beers, is an untested proposition 
out in the bush. People react differently to dif¬ 
ferent pressures and have wildly varying com¬ 
fort levels. One friend of ours, normally a solid, 
dependable type, freaked out on an easy day 
walk near the Great Ocean Road, dreading the 
feeling of being away from roads, cars and 





Ideal walking 
companion? 
Here are some 
walking types to 
look out for 


Mew chum 

It's a heavy responsibility taking someone on 
their first walk. If things go wrong, they might 
never walk again. But if they go right, you'll 
have played your part in converting another 
soul to the cause. Also on the plus side, 
having them along will help to make you feel 
experienced and tough. So take them on a 
walk, but only on one matched to their ability 
and in decent weather, making sure that they 
have the right gear. 

Tough guy 

Handy in a tight spot, the tough guy (male or 
female) can be relied on to carry more, do 
track reconnaissance, find water or firewood 
and open cans with a pocket knife. Weaknesses 
include their headstrong nature, often 
pressing on when lost in the hope of finding 
the track when retracing the group's steps 
would be the most sensible option. Overly 
ambitious and can fail to take into account 
the abilities of others. Sometimes have a 
point to prove. Take them along but manage 
appropriately. 

Know it all 

Knows the names of all the plant species; has 
walked the track five times previously starting 
in 1976 when it wasn't marked; corrects you 
gruffly if you think you saw a particular bird 
and get it wrong. Has plenty of useful in¬ 
formation, but extracting it comes at a cost. 
Tends to arrive at huts first, taking best 
position on the drying racks after wet weather. 
Gets up at sparrow's fart and leaves first. 
Snores. Morallysuperiorand increasingly annoy¬ 
ing. Avoid when choosing walking partners, 
unless you're one yourself, then you'll have 
the ideal partner. 

Glass half empty 

We've all got friends like these. All care and 
no responsibility. Happy to criticise but not 
willing to lend a hand. They tend to generate 
fear in the weaker members in a group when 
things look like they might go awry. Are also 
experts in revisionist history. If you take one 
along, make sure things go as planned. 

MacGyver 

People like these make life easy on a walk. 
They look after the navigation, keep an eye on 
the group, are happy to do a bit of extra work 
collecting water or what not and generally 
have some good stories to tell. Better still, 
they tend to be gear experts and when your 
stuff fails, they've usually got something to 
replace or repair it. Great value on a walk, 
especially if you want to take things easy or 
learn some new tricks. 


telecommunications. On a recent trip in the 
northern part of Mt Aspiring National Park, 
New Zealand, my wife hated walking over 
previous avalanche slips on the track, yet was 
calm and collected as I was crawling, heart 
pumping, up a steep pass in wild weather. 

The next tip is to plan properly. Careful plan¬ 
ning minimises opportunities for tension and 
promotes safety and enjoyment. A well-planned 
walk, with good gear in fair weather on a clearly 
marked track suited to the group's abilities is 
likely to be a success. Poor planning and ad¬ 
versity can bring out the worst in people....but 
it can also bring out the best. On a walk on the 
Major Mitchell Plateau in Victoria's Grampians, 
we totally underestimated the length of the 
first day and the abilities of the walking group, 
which ranged from experienced walkers to first 
timers (see inset 'new chum'). There were 
moments of anger and accusations, with the 
first timers vowing never to walk again, but we 
largely stayed cohesive in the face of adversity. 
What helped was the performance of Johnny. 
Admittedly, Johnny was travelling light with 
little more than some food and a waterproof 
jacket in his pack, but he was still a trooper. On 
the first day, he carried extra gear to lighten 
the load of others who weren't as strong, and 
on the next day, he carried an entire extra pack 
after one person's knees flared up. 

In my case, I was legally 
challenged on that 
Hinchinbrook walk. My 
wife-to-be didn't want our 
friends to invite me on the 
walk because she thought 
rd be a boring lawyer. 


cabbage, a tin of sardines, but most often just 
different flavours of two-minute noodles. 

Some walkers prefer not to meet anyone on 
a track other than those they've chosen to 
walk with. But many of the most spectacular 
and accessible places are also the most popular 
and so spending a bit of time with fellow walkers 
is inevitable. There's no sense in being a hermit. 



Even better, Johnny entertained us that night. 
As a dinner plate loaded with chilli con came 
was handed to him, he scrounged around in 
the dirt for a stick, brushed it off and started 
hoeing into his food, using it as a spoon. For¬ 
tunately, we were able to convince him to accept 
an extra fork we had. Later on, as we were all 
heading off to bed, John donned his jacket and 
curled up next to a tree. It was early November 
and we were on a plateau that has snow in 
winter. There was a spare spot for him in a tent 
but he politely refused, saying he liked sleeping 
rough in the bush and sure enough, he woke 
early the next day as chipper as ever. 

Sometimes though, particularly on popular 
walks, even with the best planning, you can't 
choose your walking partners—sometimes they 
choose you. And by and large they tend to be 
solo male German backpackers travelling on the 
cheap who somehow attach themselves with a 
polite yet insistent, half question-half state¬ 
ment: 'It is okay if I walk with you, no?' These 
guys can be good value though—perhaps enter¬ 
taining you with stories of working on a hippie 
farm in the Coromandel Peninsula or hitch¬ 
hiking with road trains in the Kimberley—and 
it's always interesting to see what they pull 
out of their packs to eat each night: perhaps a 


and when you walk the same route over a few 
days, you often see the same people each day 
and can end up forming some interesting 
relationships, especially when the weather 
turns bad and you're forced indoors. On the 
Rees-Dart walk in New Zealand, my wife and I 
allowed a spare day for the trip out to the Dart 
Glacier and the Cascade Saddle. It ended up 
bucketing down with rain the whole day and on 
the advice of the hut warden, we holed up in 
the hut with 20 or so others. After a day of 
playing cards and telling tales we'd made some 
friends in the group. One, I called 'Side Trip 
Sally'—I couldn't remember her real name but 
this moniker seemed appropriate given her 
penchant for running up every available side 
trip. Unfortunately, our German friend, 
Karsten, who had attached himself to us, 
thought this was her real name and called her 
by it, and I was forced to explain myself. Then 
there was a group of Kiwi girls, one of them a 
true 'Southern woman'—a farmer from Otago 
who told absorbing stories of how to castrate 
sheep and what to look for when purchasing a 
bull (size matters). It happened to be New 
Year's Eve that night and the hut warden 
obliged by bringing out jugs of homemade beer 
to aid the social lubrication. 





Feature: 'Meeting your Match 


Indeed, comparing walking gear, food and 
swappi ng walking stories with your fellow walkers 
can be one of the great joys of a bushwalk. A 
lot of what makes walking great is the things 
we learn and borrow from our walking com¬ 
panions and those we meet on the tracks. There’s 
no copyright on walking tips, cooking recipes 
or inventive ways of using gear and most walkers 


despite her helping him with his gear, he kept 
complaining about the weight of his pack. The 
mystery was solved when she found he had 
slipped his full fishing kit, with around three 
kilos of sinkers, into the pack. The relationship 
soon ended. 

In my case, I was legally challenged on that 
Hinchinbrook walk. My wife-to-be didn't want 



Chasing the obligatory German traveller downhill on a side-trip off the Rees-Dart Track. Right, a 
Corsican mountain top, champagne and a proposal—she said yes. The author finds his lifetime 
walking partner. 


are more than willing to share their knowledge. 
The old-timers have often seen it all, but when 
I pulled out my frisbee that also functions as a 
chopping board, plate and, well, a frisbee, some 
of the old Kiwi walkers were impressed. 

The next tip is to think carefully before taking 
your lover on a walk. If you do, be prepared for 
something of a Temptation Island' experience— 
remember the show where the contestants would 
earnestly say at the start of each episode, 'We're 
doing this to test the strength of our rela¬ 
tionship?' Only in this case, it’s the pressures 
of the bush that will push the boundaries, not 
the allure of tanned models. 

I met my wife on a walk, on Hinchinbrook 
Island in far north Queensland. Well, we didn't 
exactly meet on the walk, but we didn’t know 
each other before we both agreed to go on the 
trip with some mutual friends. Clearly, a shared 
passion for walking can be a prerequisite for a 
relationship for many walkers. We both ticked 
that box. In fact, my wife had taken her previ¬ 
ous boyfriend on his first ever walk on Freycinet 
in Tasmania. She’s a bit of a planning guru but 


our friends to invite me on the walk because 
she thought I’d be a boring lawyer. I am, but at 
the campsite one night when I pulled out some 
tea lights and Vietnamese paper lanterns and 
strung them around, she confused me for 
someone creative and her interest was piqued. 
Iwaiteduntilafewmonthsintothe relationship 
before confessing I had borrowed the lantern 
trick from a graphic designer mate who was 
trying to impress his new girlfriend on a walk. 

Yes, walking can test a relationship and it 
can make it stronger. Our first challenge once 
we started dating was to decide whose tent to 
take walking on our first joint trip with friends. 
Controversially, my tent was lighter, but hers 
was more expensive...so we took hers and I 
carried it. Then, as we were pitching the tent 
on the second night, just as she was telling our 
friends how a previous hapless suitor had 
snapped one of hertent poles, the pole snapped 
in my hands as I was trying to bend it into place. 
Everyone else roared with laughter, except for 
the two of us. Fortunately one of my mates 
(see inset 'MacGyver') had some strong duct 


tape that allowed us to repair the pole well 
enough to last the walk, and the relationship 
only blossomed from then on. 

The final tip is to think outside the box. Step 
back and recognise your own foibles and those 
of your companions. Adjust to them instead of 
clashing. Take a deep breath when things go 
wrong as they inevitably will at some stage. If 
someone turns out to be a disaster on a walk, 
don’t walk with them again. Better still, don’t 
go with them in the first place. If you’re the 
disaster, think about going solo. On that note 
of course, there are many who choose to go 
solo for a range of reasons. To them I say, good 
luck, enjoy the challenge and the solitude and 
make sure you pack a satellite phone or EPIRB. 

One of my favourite 'out of the box’ stories 
about walking companions came from a grey¬ 
haired school teacher we started chatting to 
over breakfast in Healesville, Victoria, one chilly 
morning. She’d been walking for decades and 
said that back in the 1970s, she’d walked up to 
Lake Tali Karng in the Victorian Alps accom¬ 
panied by only her dog and, wait for it, her goat 
(national park rules must have been different 
in those days, e.g. 'goats must be on leash at 
all times’). Interestingly, she’d fashioned 
saddle bags for the two beasts, so that they 
carried not only their own food, but chipped in 
to carry some of her gear as well. 



It’s not often you’ll see a domestic dog in a 
national park these days, but Kevin Murfitt, 
the Chair of Vision Australia, tells a good story 
about his walk out to the Acropolis on the Over¬ 
land Track. Kevin, who is blind, kept his guide 
dog Sam in a harness at all times, except when 
they reached the Pine Valley Hut for their over¬ 
night stay. So when the ranger arrived that night, 
the first thing she saw when she opened the 
hut door was a Labrador snoozing peacefully 
by the fire. Apparently she took a few minutes 
to overcome her shock and then made a hasty 
retreat. Incidentally, both Kevin and Sam made it 
to the top of the Acropolis in snow in January. 

Kevin says that guide dogs makes the ideal 
walking companions because, in his words, they 
love going for a walk, they do anything you ask 
and they always find the right path. Perhaps 
there’s some sage advice in there for us the next 
time we’re choosing a walking partner. O 

Hugh de Kretser started his career as a new chum, but soon 
became a tough guy. He's now a try-hard MacGyver and 
will no doubt turn into a Know it All in a decade or two. 
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Feature: Fiordland 'Revisited 




THE RAIN STEPS UP ITS HAMMER ON THE ROOF. I THINK ABOUT THE 
river in the darkness: its chill, speed and power, how it slips through 
arrays of old roots and how quietly they strain the flood. They wade 
forwards into my dreams, jagged limbs outstretched, fishers of men. 

Bleary Monday creeps from the dark. Banks of cloud stream off the 
seaward ranges, obscuring mountains across the river. Yet their presence 
is thunderous in the jungle steeps, as dozens of waterfalls drop from the 
clouds. The rain slows, halting after a couple of hours as trampers depart 
into the dripping beech forest. Its hush swallows them, one by one. Finally, 
the cloud draws high, revealing our mountain covered in fresh snow. The 
time has come. In loaded silence we pack and head down to where we 
crossed ayear ago. It's a different river now, grey by reflection and sediment, 
tossing, impatient for the sea. The granite ranges shed water so fast that 
the waterfalls are already hidden among the trees. We work out a plan for 
the crossing. There's a smooth log in mid-river. We walk a hundred metres 
upstream, wade out as far as we can and swim for it. The danger is a 
stump-filled rapid downstream, but we make it, boots and all. Together, 
waist-deep by the log, I realise I've never asked Ian if he's a good swimmer 
and now the question is irrelevant. The far channel is slow and narrow— 
we'll be okay. 

We walk downstream to a big gravel flat, cutting across to head off a 
meander, and we're at Madeline Creek where it chuckles in from the west. 
A couple of hundred metres of easy banks and Ian stops and apologises: 
he can't pass by without looking for a nearby spot where he thinks he 
left his altimeter watch last year. He's such a gent. I'm such a Luddite, 
but it's a memento of his sled haul to the South Pole so I wait, almost 
patiently. Whining sandflies thread the syncopation of the creek with a sad 
song. No birds sing. Soon he's back, all muddy. No watch. Poor Ian. 

The creek starts climbing up a ramp of its own rubble, carried down 
through millennia from the heights above. These are young, active moun¬ 
tains along the Hollyford Valley, itself a fault between tectonic plates. 
The mountains that shake off their winter snow and roar at each other 
across the valley are of alien tribes, growing up and falling down, spewing 
rocky rubble—the aggregate of distant places and different geological 
times—to mix in the river's bed. 

We move left into beech forest that steepens dramatically. It's easy, 
following deer tracks, zigzagging up through ferns and muddy roots. At 
300 metres there's a big terrace of glacial boulders, reclaimed by the forest. 
We traverse under a canopy of tree ferns where all is gloom below a 
green ceiling, so bright. Mossy roots drape rock steps we have to climb. 
More deer tracks, winding towards the tree line. 








The valley narrows and we hear the big falls of Madeline Creek. Tra¬ 
versing to their head, we look for a place to cross. The channel is a series 
of falls and races set in boulders piled under scrub. We have a bite of 
lunch, hungry after fasting in the hut. 

Crossing the creek is a battle and the forest on the far side is steeper 
than before, ascending between bluffs and up ramps. Soon, we get glimpses 
of a barrier of cliffs where the tree line stops like a tide. We meet the rock 
and traverse right through mixed forest and subalpine scrub. It’s heavy 
going, and with limited visibility it’s hard to know when to explore any 
of the leads of scrub coming down from higher up. We take a punt and 
climb, Tarzan style, on to a promising ledge. The far end is all alpine grass 
tussock, also clinging to the near-vertical bluff above. 

Grass bluffs are a fact of life in the Darrans, penning cirques and 
clinging like carpet, high above the valleys. Negotiating them often 
involves high exposure and no belays. But you get used to the surprising 
security of a handful of this resilient grass and come to see the tussock 
as a potential highway. At times an uneasy road, leading into risk, the 
accommodation of any mountaineer’s ambition. We head up the grass. 

The next ledge is below a steep prow. We traverse to a column of 
supplejack and leatherwood scrub, which chokes some lesser buttresses. 
If climbing this scrub is like climbing a ladder, it’s a very unpleasant 
ladder with a crowd of hostile hangers-on, grabbing your pack, slapping 
your face and shoving arrays of springy, twisted rungs into inconvenient 
places. But this purgatory leads to the top of the barrier, where we can 
walk around like human beings. 

The ridge is defining itself sharply as the walls of the valley fall below. 
More cliffs bar the crest, so we traverse left on steep grass fields, scramble 
across some big wash-outs and climb on to granite slabs and daisy fields 
that lead rapidly upwards for a couple of thousand feet. We spotted this 
route last year from a turquoise lake, the glacial reservoir of Madeline 
Creek, now far below our feet. 

Here’s the first patch of snow. The day is failing so we collect trickles 
of water. There’s no level ground but we find a shingle fan built up against 
a crag and dig the top off it until there’s sufficient space to sleep. The 
boulder floor is not luxury, but a brew and the comfort of sleeping bags 
are. Night wells up the valley and takes us in its tide. On the main range, 
distant mountains sail a while yet, pallid ghost ships. 

Come morning we’re keen to go. It’s easy to pack without a tent but 
wet, cold boots are a drag left to last. A hundred metres of bluffs 
separate us from the top of a cockscomb ridge leading straight on to the 
north-east angle of Mt Madeline’s summit pyramid. There’s a gully splitting 
the bluffs next to us. Rocks rattle and ricochet. It’s time for helmets. 

The ridgetop is a jagged wave. Cresting rock, green walls of turf. We 
teeter along with never a level or unguarded step. The drop-off is spec¬ 
tacular and unnerving and, although the sun moves fast, we crawl. This 
gives Madeline time to veil herself in mist. At last we descend to a saddle 
full of rubble, beyond which are granite slabs. Above us the first big snow 
patches move through a cadence of mist and sunshine. We eat and drink 
before heading up, keen to be over the summit before dark. 

These slabs are clean and open, sheltering the last daisies and rills of 
melt water. The first wetas, strange, displaced grasshoppers, scrattle and 
click out of our way as we bound straight up, babbling like children. Our 
high point from last year, peak 1812 on the south-east ridge, gleams for 
a moment across the gulf. Through rasping breath I wipe sweat, blow 
snot and step it out. We turn the first snow on the right and move up 
steepening rock to a snow patch at the base of a bluff, then step warily 
across a bergschrund where the snow’s upper tongue fills a gulch. Here’s a 
weakness in the bluff where some ledges and cracks curve up towards 
less steep ground. We contemplate getting out the rope because the 
cracks stop short in unfeatured rock. But it’s too easy to waste time, so 
we solo up. A moment of steep climbing and we’re following leads of shingle 
up broken terrain. 

The bluffs regroup and converge, shoulder to shoulder across our route. 
We are channelled into a notch we have to climb. There’s a one-tonne 
boulder jammed across the top. I let sleeping dogs lie and ooze past it with 
just a brush. It wobbles and I warn Ian. He presses to one side and assesses 
it for himself with a touch: it leaps into life and hurtles off in search of 
meat. Ian plasters himself against the wall. It tears his pants and draws 
blood as it bounds past, booming, off the ridge, over the looo metre free 
fall that lies beneath and, several seconds later, to a fate as far-flung gravel. 

We begin to find traces of fresh snow. Mist wheels around us, soften¬ 
ing the sun’s journey and breaking the panorama through shifting frag¬ 
ments of shadow. Soon everything is under white drifts and we are punching 


arms and legs into a scrunching slope that muffles the clatter of ice axe 
shafts on the rock beneath. 

At the first big snowfield I tighten a crampon before setting off in 
pursuit of Ian. There are toboggan and bounce marks in the snow as well 
as his tracks. A large, flat rock swishes past and disappears into the mist, 
leaving another track to ponder. I lean into Ian’s steps and flounder in 
pursuit, catching him at a point where our tilted world hardens and 
steepens into a 70° ice slope. We break out climbing gear and soon Ian 



is belting out a rope length to where the angle eases back to soft snow. 
Above his belay, I soon rediscover the clatter of underlying rock as I plug 
out another rope length. It is pointless belaying this stuff and we stow 
the rope. 

After a long haul there is level ground and, while we walk along with 
ease, the day is wasting. Glimpsed far below off our shrouded mountain, 
the mighty Donne Glacier is a chaos of ice. Then the snow ridge butts 
blindly into a looming pinnacle 100 metres high. Back out with the rope. 

There isn’t much snow on the vertical rock so I take off the crampons. 
The first moves are steep and committing but the holds are sharp and 
there is a crack to slot a runner (climbing protection) into. A series of corners 
and loose blocks lead up left on a slight diagonal. There is often snow 
accumulated on would-be footholds and I wish I had left the crampons 
on. At least the odd runner keeps turning up and, near the end of the rope, a 
convenient ledge next to an arete. Ian arrives in a jiffy, sensibly wearing 
his crampons, and sorts out a rack for the next pitch as I struggle my 
own spikes back on. He swings around the arete and descends into the 
bed of a small gully, which soon narrows to a chimney. Above, he breaks 
out on to the summit of a tottering pinnacle that leans against the 
buttress. I can’t see him after that, but I shout out '40 metres!’ and '45 
metres!’ as the rope plays out. Eventually his shout comes down to me, 
the rope goes tight, and I follow. 







Feature: Fiordland Revisited 


We are now on the top of the loo-metre-high pinnacle. It would prob¬ 
ably be a dizzy place if we could see. There's a narrow ridge behind it and 
we walk down this for a short distance before ascending a sharp, steep 
ridge. Suddenly, a cliff drops away in front of us. We drape our one rope over 
a rock spike and abseihs metres into a saddle, where another pinnacle looms 
alarmingly in front of us. Maybe 50 metres high, it looks nasty, with a 
knife-edged crest leaning back from the vertical and shattered rock. 

Access to the knife-edge involves climbing strenuously up a wide crack 
at the back of a big column that looks as if it might fall down. It stays put 
but Tm in no mood to be grateful and move up from it quickly. There's 
no time to pause on a pitch that is intimacy within solitude: here, rock 
can be straddled with abandoned carnality; there, it must be stroked 
with the lightest touch lest it fall away. It's not easy. There are no 
runners, no option save the next move. I think of nothing. The summit 
can't be too far away. 

The top of the pinnacle is a dance floor, but it's no good, wearing 
crampons. The flow of mist around us accelerates and we are struck by 
occasional pellets of snow. Optimistically we roll the rope and try scram¬ 
bling down the far side, but the drop becomes vertical and we have to 
abseil. At this point, the mist parts for a moment and what we see takes 
our breath away. There are two more pinnacles and, beyond them, a lOO 
metre headwall. The summit could be a kilometre away for all we know. 

The next two pinnacles are end to end, ten metres high, built like block 
houses and unclimbable. We stand in the snow below them and feel lost. 
Ian suggests we abseil into the base of a gully on our left 
and climb back up it to the far side of the pinnacles. At a 
loss, I say something like 'okay', and he's gone. It's cold 
waiting. When he calls, I find him at a small ledge where 
the face drops vertically. Our rope won't reach in one go. 

We pull it down, feed it through a nut we'll sacrifice as a 
belay, knot the loose ends and throw it over. I feel numb, 
lowering over an overhang and dropping down. This is the 
looo metre face: we walked beneath it last year, saw debris 
plummet. Hanging above it off a rope has to be wrong. 

Out of the wind, a million miles from home, there's a 
quiet chill. I can see the gully now, only too well. It's 
elevator shaft with no base. The loose snow in it looks 
set for the high jump. Under no circumstances am I going 
down there. The only option is to the left, where the 
head of a couloir opens out and lies back. The way to get 
there is to swing across on the rope. I set about it, 
hauling leftwards. The first attempt fails because I'm 
still too high and the diagonal is too great. When I lose 
purchase and pendulum back out across the face, my 
numbness lurches into disgust. I drop a couple of metres 
and grab back on to scant holds at the end of the inward 
swing. This time I make it further in, but the last couple 
of metres to the back of the gully are all decomposing 
pancakes of granite. Pulling across, almost horizontal, a 
hold breaks and I'm gone. 

I don't scream or feel surprised to discover I'm not 
scared, hurtling back out with the rope sheering across 
the face from its single anchor. I've a strong feeling that 
what I'm doing will leave me as a cheesy, gravel-studded mass at the 
bottom of this lonely face, but that's not the point. How did things come 
to this? What absence has led me so far astray from those who love me 
and depend on me? Why do I feel nothing but disgust at my own stupidity? 
Is it all my years as a climber, decades as a paramedic, my wastrel grandpa's 
gambling gene? There's no time to tell. On this inswing I'm lower and 
grab a stable hold, then another, ease the tension off the rope, swing on 
to my arms and bridge into the back of the couloir. 

There's no room for error. No falls, no mistakes. I pull a few metres of 
slack through the descender, tie it off and chimney up the back of the 
couloir until it begins to fan out and ease back from the vertical. I tie the 
rope off again with more slack before breaking out on to the left wall of 
the gully, kicking steps through the rotten snow and finding holds on the 
equally rotten rock beneath. After a while there's a reasonably solid 
crack, into which I slip some gear and tie off. The col isn't far. 

Unlike me, Ian is cheerful as I pull him across into the head of the 
couloir, and soon he's up at the belay. We pull the rope and, thank God, 
it comes. Ian leads up to the col and, with the day almost gone, I shout 
out to him: 'Is there a bivvy site?' 

'No.' 


When I join him, I see he's right: the col is a mean, pinched little place. 
There seems little alternative to the headwall. With the clock ticking, we 
map out a line of attack as the snow comes in flurries. 

I climb up to the base of a diagonal crack and follow it until it runs out 
in steep terrain 20 metres up. There's a small runner below my feet and 
a large, snow-covered handhold at full stretch. The weight of the pack is 
warm on my back and the ice axe, stowed between the shoulder straps, 
bumps my helmet as I look up at the implications of the next move. Snow¬ 
flakes animate the silence. A look down to the runner again, the curve of 
rope through it to Ian. He's shivering. I know I can do this. Trailing afree 
rope releases a flood of merciful delusions about choice and control. I 
commit to a mantel, liberate one arm and bury it in the snow above the 
hold even as a crampon snarls on to the vacated rock and bites down. 

The mixed ground above is easy and at rope's end there is a belay. Ian 
comes up and we find the rope is cut partway through. We look at each 
other. Well, it was an old rope! 

Ian leads the next pitch of steepish mixed ground and I'm soon up 
there with him. He has found a big ledge, covered with soft snow, where 
we can lie down in comfort. It's at the base of a small crag, giving shelter 
from the breeze. We untie. The ledge system continues up to our left so 
I wander up, just in case there's a cave, but no. There is a short scramble 
to a higher point and I go up. 

At its end the day is transformed. It has stopped snowing and the 
veils of mist that surrounded us all afternoon are parting and spinning 

I don't scream or 
feel surprised to 
discover Fm not 
scared, hurtling 
back out with 
the rope sheering 
across the face 
from its single 
anchor. 

Left, negotiating the Madeline 
Glacier in fog on the descent, 
with Mt Syme looming above. 

Far left, the author ascending 
the complex, subalpine section 
of the ridge on day two, the 
Hollyford Valley far below. 

away towards the dark spaces of the east. Crampons screech one last 
time as I step from rock on to a platform of snow. There's an elegant 
whaleback of snow in front of me and it scrunches underfoot. It is the 
summit. The revelation overwhelms and I cry out to Ian. He comes up, 
the look of joy on his face enough to light the dusk. 

Yet the day-mask of the sky fails as our world turns to face the night. 
Stars assemble as crystal points and shimmer all around. A fast-setting 
freeze is turning the rope to cable, and blood and water pour out of Ian's 
boot as he takes it off. 'Just a minor stigma', he assures me, begging a 
dressing for his still-bleeding shin. We run out of gas melting snow for 
soup, yet our happiness knows no bounds. Never mind having forgotten 
to read the guidebook about how to descend the far side of the moun¬ 
tain; our ridge is a first ascent. I zip my bivvy bag against the cold and 
wish it were proof against ghosts like the fishers of men. I know they 
followed us up here. Outside, Ian tells me I've just missed the biggest 
falling star he's ever seen. O 

In his formative years, Tom Williams was inspired and disciplined by the horizons of the 
Blue Labyrinth. Once reached, these horizons led to the discovery that there is always 
another one. Although still living in the Megalong Valley of the Blue Mountains, Tom is 
currently under the tutelage of the grand, if madcap, horizons of the Fiordland ranges. 











Feature: the TMuHarbor 


STANDING ABOVE THE ABSEIL-ENTRY DOLINE (SINK-HOLE) OF MURRA- 

el-Elevyn, somewhere between Perth and Sydney and exactly 1.2 kilo¬ 
metres from the Eyre Highway, the leader of our two-person caving 
trip realised that he'd left the prusik cords at home. While he fiddled 
around trying to make a rope ladder, I reflected on my situation. For 
my first caving experience I had allowed myself to be fully reliant on 
the organisational skills of an individual famous for flying from Kal- 
goorlie to Sydney before realising that he'd need his passport to enter 
New Zealand for a family wedding the following day. On another occasion, 
he forgot to pack a sleeping bag for an overnight fishing trip to the 
Snowy Mountains in winter. I was obviously more astute than I'd ever 
given myself credit for. As the sun set over the western end of the 
Nullarbor, I breathed a sigh of relief, set up camp and watched hun¬ 
dreds of chocolate-wattled evening bats shoot from Murra-el-Elevyn. 

'So far so good', I thought as the group leader gave up and plonked 
down on the desert doona beside me. While he explained that we 
shouldn't risk getting stuck at the base of an overhanging doline with¬ 
out a reliable method of exiting, I considered the lucky day I'd had. 
There'd been a dugite (poisonous snake) in the entrance to the Caiguna 
Blowhole so we hadn't ventured in, and now this stroke of fortune. I 
fell asleep easily that night but dreamt that the thylacine remains found 
in Murra-el-Elevyn had rattled up the tree and fencing-wire ladder—built 
in the 19G0S for rope-free access but now also extinct—and snuck under 
the covers to get me. I awoke to find I was being attacked by a sock. 

Day two of my first caving trip began as well as the first. It took very 
little time to drive to Cocklebiddy from Murra-el-Elevyn as both caves 
are in Nuytsland Nature Reserve, with highway turn-offs only about 
five kilometres apart. As we drove north through salt scrub and 
grassland on the ten kilometre stretch of criss-crossing white gravel 
and mud tracks, dingoes ran alongside, kangaroos bounded across in 
front and wedge-tailed eagles flew overhead. Only at Cocklebiddy's 
entrance did we realise what they'd been trying to tell us: the cave had 
been closed since 2006 due to rockfall, with a fence erected across the 
entrance to emphasise the point. 'Phew', I thought. 

Cocklebiddy Cave, one of the world's longest underwater caves at 
more than six kilometres, is also known for the making and breaking 
of international cave-diving records. A French team reached 6240 metres 
in 1983, but their record was broken later that year by Australian Hugh 
Morrison. It wasn't until 1995 that another Australian, Christopher 
Brown, added a further 20 metres, with a team of seven Western 
Australian and South Australian cave divers breaking Brown's record 
only recently by going to more than 6500 metres. This was achieved 
by the last diver pushing his tank in front of him while squeezing 
through a tunnel less than 46 centimetres high. When I'm not having 
thylacine dreams, my nightmares are about that final diver wedged 
head first in a narrowing gap within the largest single karst formation 
on earth...while underwater. 

Despite yet another setback, the group leader was undeterred. 
'We're not far from Madura', he told me. 'We can get there and do 
Mullamullang after lunch.' 



'Oh goody', I said with feigned enthusiasm, 
and my subconscious self tried its darnedest 
to stall the situation by making me leave my 
day pack behind. However, halfway to Cockle¬ 
biddy roadhouse my conscious mind realised 
what its counterpart had done, and in the end 
it was only an hour-long diversion. 

On the way to Madura I considered reveal¬ 
ing to the group leader the hole truth: that I 
was moderately claustrophobic. Not terrified 
of enclosed spaces—I don't run screaming 
up the stairs at the sight of an elevator—but 
the thought of squeezing through minute 
holes in airless limestone labyrinths had been 
giving me shortness of breath for weeks. In 
preparation I'd even paid good money to 
descend the Gone with the Wind style staircase 
into Ngilgi Cave at Yallingup (WA), but its tame 
little squeeze-simulating chute only served 
to induce Scarlett O'Haraesque palpitations 
and private gasping as I battled down the 
slope of my pipeline prison. 

So why on earth was I on a caving trip? For 
the same reason people with a fear of heights 
bungee jump and commitment phobes get 
married, I suppose. The psychologists call it 
flooding: in laywoman's terms, it is exposing 


The author squeezing 
her way back to the 
main passage of 
Mullamullang after 
diverting off at Smoko 
Junction, oblivious to 
the fact that she's 
facing one of her 
greatest fears. All 
uncredited photos 
Kieron Hayter. 

Main photo at left, 
the trip's 'group 
leader', Kieron 
Hayter, experiencing 
the Southerly Buster. 
Elspeth Callender 


a Hard Place 



someone to something that frightens them in order to be instantly 
cured. Climbing under my bed in a darkened room and pulling things 
in behind me hadn't worked, so perhaps this would. 

The main reason for this trip, though, was to do something I'd 
always been interested in, and when the opportunity to go caving with 
an experienced spelunker had arisen. I'd grabbed it—I wasn't going 
to let some blasted psychosomatic respiratory issue get in the way, 
although it was trying very hard. But way out in far south-eastern WA, 
it seemed too late to mention all this. 

Mullamullang Cave is on Madura Plains and we'd contacted the 
station for permission to enter the property in advance. The time 
saved by the group leader's uncharacteristic show of organisational 
skill was cancelled by a delay at Madura roadhouse caused by the 
woman currently co-running it. She expressed, at length, her great 
perturbation at the distinct lack of owls in the area; I immediately 
suggested we swap lives and I work long hours in a remote location to 
gain permanent Australian residency while she go caving. 'Because 
the masked owl', I informed her excitedly, 'is the other vertebrate, 
along with the bat, known to inhabit the Nullarbor caves!' We were 
just about to shake on it when I met her husband, and before I could 
say, 'No deal, lady!' I'd screeched out the eastern entrance of the 
roadhouse, across the highway and was following the group leader's 
directions as he consulted maps and the GPS. 

On spotting the obvious doline of Mullamullang—described in the 
1960s as a 'dumb-bell' due to the collapse of two closely spaced points 
which left a relatively undisturbed saddle of bedrock between them— 
I parked beside the one shade-providing tree and wondered if I was a 
dumb belle for doing this. I could almost taste my own sick anticipation 
to start this thing. Daytime temperatures had been above 40°C all 
week and escape from this weather was perhaps the only other thing 
that got me into reflector-decorated overalls and swinging a day pack 
of essential caving supplies on to my back. 

The group leader had already been into Mullamullang and knew to 
enter by the northern doline. Although 30 metres deep, Mullamullang's 
doline is 80 metres in length and 35 metres wide and has a talus slope 
that can be walked, thus negating the need for prusiks. Swallowing 
nervously, I followed the group leader by rock hopping and scrambling 
towards the actual cave entrance. Gradually our environment shifted 
from the blistering, blinding afternoon heat to bat-poo reeking, damp, 
chilly darkness. I took a deep breath as I turned my headlamp on. 

Mullamullang is one of the longest (at 12 loo metres) and most 
complex caves on the Nullarbor Plain. As we descended, I had to 
concentrate on two things. The first was to negotiate the cave 
entrance by free climbing down a hole, for which I needed to remove 
my rucksack and step across a ten metre drop. The second was to 
adequately mark this short yet winding track into the main section of 
the cave so that later we could find our way out. We used reflectors, 
fishing wire and various sized glow sticks, looking back as we went to 



ensure that each light source was visible from the next, all to the 
soundtrack of shuffling bodies, library-volume discussion and distant 
bat squeaking. 

On this initial descent I noticed an increasing amount of powdery 
substance covering the rock pile and imagined a giant troglodyte was 
making scones and had roughly cut some butter into cubes and shaken a 
sieve of flour over them. As I later discovered, this powder is in fact 
called 'rock flour' and results from weathering of the roof. We stopped 



for a while to gaze at a dead yet intact bat, its outstretched wings and 
body sparkling like a Christmas decoration from a light layer of flour as it 
lay upon a well-powdered rock patterned by the meandering journeys 
of carabid beetles. At the bottom of the descent we reached the aptly- 
named Powder Room, about loo metres below the surface, from 
where the main horizontal development of Mullamullang begins. 

We followed a fairly level track marked by reflectors that had been 
carefully positioned by previous speleological groups to indicate a safe 
path, as well as, I presume, to protect the cave's threatened insect life 
(the Mullamullang cave spider, beetle and cockroach) by encouraging 
a single walkway. Water was pooled in certain sections along the edge 
of the passage. A couple of hundred metres further on we encountered 
an enormous pile of sand positioned rather incongruously in the middle of 
the passage and I immediately understood the naming of this cave by 
its first non-Indigenous explorers—members of the 1963-64 Sydney 
University Speleological Society expedition—as Mullamullang refers 
to the unusual quantity of dry sand found within its passages. 

Just after skirting the magnificent dune, the air began to move and 
I met a strange breeze which gained strength as I progressed. The 
group leader had enjoyed the element of surprise for his virgin 
Mullamullang experience and was allowing me the same pleasure. 
The roof stepped so that we had to duck our heads, then crouch and 
then crawl. Meanwhile, the breeze became a wind and then a gale. 
'It's called the Southerly Buster', he yelled from all fours. 

'You're in a motherly fluster?' I hollered back, somewhat 
confused. 

'No, it's called the Southerly Buster.' 

'Yes', I shouted. 'It was a lov-e-ly pasta', assuming he 
was fishing for compliments about last night's dinner. 

After the passage re-opened and the wind subsided we 
resumed normal communication. 

When the main tunnel bent to the right into Rolling 
Sands we located Smoko Junction. Mullamullang is 
clearly though unobtrusively marked, and we found 
it useful to occasionally match the map with markers 
for confirmation of our location. The diversionary 
route that we took from Smoko seemed to come to 


Feature: the T^/ullarbor 


a dead end after a couple of hundred metres, but the group leader 
pointed to the wall ahead, saying, 'You go first'. On closer inspection 
I found a space and dragged myself along in the sand until I re- 
emerged at the main tunnel. 'That last bit was a squeeze', said the 
group leader after he'd popped out behind me. 

'Yes, it was a bit tight', I agreed. Then I realised what he was 
saying. 'Was that the S-word you just used?' 

'Yep!' 


and a dozen rock piles—some up to So metres 
high—to cover first. Boulder clambering was 
a tiring way to move forward but far more 
interesting than a flat route. When relying on 
headlamp light, distance perception was also 
skewed in our favour so that a reflective 
marker could seem far away until moments 
later when we passed it. The final descent to 



I celebrated with internal verse: 'I did a squeeze and still can 
breathe. I'm a poet and I didn't know it. I'm a spelunker and...' that's 
when I gave up rhyming. 

We'd been swigging water along the way but now needed food. 
While I chewed prunes and Brazil nuts, I contemplated how we'd go 
getting out of this cave without light, realising that I could get lost 
simply negotiating one boulder. But despite the prusik debacle, the 
group leader was otherwise fully equipped for this trip and we both 
carried several alternative light sources. Although I wasn't worried 
for us, I couldn't help dwelling on how it must have been for the two 
Indigenous men whose remains were found in Mullamullang in 1991. 
It is believed that they lost their light source and perished in the cave 
after becoming disoriented. 

After climbing up and down a few large rock piles left by parts of the 
roof breaking down, we took the Easter Extension branch off the main 
passage. Before long we came upon the brown and white shelving of 
Coffee and Cream. If this section hadn't been picked at, scraped away 
and walked on by so many inquisitive visitors, it would have been 
impossible to tell if the feature was solid rock, patterned sand par¬ 
ticles or chocolate fudge sundae. Further along, when we were on 
elbows and stomachs in the diminishing crawl-way and feeling as 
though we'd had a bite of Alice in Wonderland's 'eat me' cookie, the 
tunnel was decorated by thousands of tiny sparkling white stalactites, 
stalagmites, columns, straws and helictites. Eventually, glutted by 
the beauty of the Salt Cellars, we retreated through the labyrinth by 
following our strategically placed glow sticks, placed where we'd 
expected some ambiguity on our return. 

Arriving back in the main passage at One Mile Cairn, we discovered 
a folder containing laminated diary pages, letters and scribbled 
notes by members of the first formal Mullamullang speleological 
expedition. Not copies, laminated originals. With my childhood 
museum allergy (induced by early overkill], I found this a brilliant and 
meaningful way to interact with history. I then looked at my watch 
for the first time since we'd entered the cave. It had been more than 
five hours! 

We were both exhausted but were not willing to miss out on a swim 



our planned destination felt unbelievably 
long and the cave seemed as vast as if we'd 
sipped from Alice's 'drink me' bottle. It was a 
relief to reach White Lake, still, silent and 
barely visible in its limestone basin clarity. 
My bare toes broke its surface well before I 
expected as I walked in for an exhilaratingly 
cool dip. 

After reapplying our sweaty clothes, we 
headed back. The swim gave us a second 
wind, and a couple of hours later we were 
following our tiny yet unmissable glow sticks, 
collecting our fishing wire, straddling a sheer 
drop, taking off our rucksacks to manoeuvre 
up a hole, climbing a few boulders and 
scrambling up a few more, breathing in good 
lungfuls of bat poo, feeling the heat of the 
post witching hour Nullarbor, drinking some 
water and crawling into the back of our 
vehicle to fall asleep. 

We'd been in Mullamullang for nine hours. 

I knew the group leader's plans for day 
three and four were to visit Witches, Tham- 
pana (on Mundrabilla Station, the first station 
settled on the Nullarbor, in 1872) and Abra- 
kurrie caves, and to gawk into the immense 
doline of the long-closed Weebubbie. The 
following morning, I couldn't get to Mundra¬ 
billa—80 kilometres east of Madura road¬ 
house—fast enough. 

I was obviously cured of my phobia. 

Although now I have this addiction... 41 ^ 

Originally from NSW, Elspeth Callender became deeply 
enthralled by the varying landscapes of Western 
Australia, just as she was leaving the country to live 
overseas, as so often happens. The love affair was 


From far left, the author 
consulting the map deep 
within Mullamullang. The 
'group leader' descending 
into the northern doline of 
Mullamullang. Callender. 
Elspeth feeling small within 
Abrakurrie's huge main 
passage, which is apparently 
big enough to fit two Jumbo 
jets side by side. Sitting at 
the top of Thampana's 
blowhole entrance. 
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Both Sides of the 


Meg McKone walks the Genoa River 

THOUGH MANY BUSHWALKERS PREFER THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS OR 

Victorian Alps for a long summer trip, you can give me the cool, clear 
pools of a wilderness river any hot summer's day. Amongst all the 
suitable streams of south-eastern Australia, the Genoa River, with its 45 
kilometres of gentle gorge country located between Hopping Joe Creek 
in NSW and the Wangarabell Road in Victoria, is hard to beat. 

Access is usually along the Cann Valley Highway, which links Bombala 
in south-east New South Wales with Cann River in north-east Victoria, 
with turn-offs at various spots in both states to reach different sections 
of the river. For the sake of convenience, I will refer to the section of the 
Genoa between Hopping Joe Creek and the Yambulla Creek Track as the 
Upper Genoa, and the section downstream from this as the Lower Genoa. 


My first trip to the Genoa River began with a rough drive along the 
Beehive Track, which leaves the highway near Chandlers Creek, to the 
beginning of the Yambulla Peak Track. However, this was not all the 
rough driving necessary, since we wished to leave a car at the Ivor Track, 
20 kilometres further on, where we intended to finish our walk. (I advise 
anyone using this road to make sure they have an axe in the car, as fallen 
trees are occasionally encountered.) 

Some hours later, back at the locked gate at the start of the Yambulla 
Creek Track, we set off on foot, hoping to cover the 14 kilometres to the 
Genoa in time for a late lunch. It was the finest, hottest day of a six-day 
trip, and we sweated up and down every pinnacle along the way with our 
heavy packs, wondering why fire tracks always go over hills and never 
around them, until late afternoon, when we fell tired and grimy into the 






Feature: genoa Tliucr TDalk 


Border 


The next day reinforced for me a principle of river walking that non¬ 
walkers may find hard to understand—^that it's very easy to pass people on a 
river without seeing them. The weather had turned cool and showery and we 
stood around the fire chatting for so long that we finally decided to stay 
put for the night. By mid-afternoon one of our number, bored with the in¬ 
activity, set off upstream to do a bit of exploring on his own. He expected 
to be back by about 6 pm, but by 7 pm he hadn't returned and we were 
getting worried. After an hour's search we'd found some likely footprints 
but no person. Back at camp, with sinking feelings, we started looking 
through a first aid booklet: breathing—too late for that; circulation— 
too late; broken bones—yes, we could do something about those... 

Around 2.30 am a call rang out, 'He's back!' What a relief! He had 
passed our campsite on his return journey (easily done when there are 
back channels and lines of vegetation between the river and the surrounding 



hills) and kept on racing downstream until 
finally he was convinced he had gone too far. 

After a late morning start, we began our 
meander downstream. The Genoa offers a 
marvellous range of river landscapes and types 
of walking—sandy banks alongside deep, dark 
pools, stretches of purple-brown bedrock, 
boulders to hop, banks clad with water gums 
to struggle through, and sandbars to traverse 
or stretches of water to wade, depending on 
the height of the river. And always, in the 
background, magnificent eucalypt forests 
climb up the hills, punctuated by colourful 
lines of cliff that often descend to river level. 



On this first trip, I particularly remember a 
beautiful bend just above the junction of 
Yambulla Creek, with a broad, sandy bank 
backed by tall eucalypts and flanking a lovely 
deep pool where at one end an unusual ripple 
pattern had formed just beneath the golden 
surface of the water. It was a phenomenon 
that I've never seen repeated. Further 
downstream we reached the broad Genoa River 
Gorge, where a band of rock across the river 
forms a low waterfall. Here there are reputed 
to be fossilised tetrapod footprints, though 
we've never discovered them. We wandered 


Irene Davies, Keith 
Thomas and Kim 
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river. All photos by 
the author 







on, finding good campsites without difficulty, until on the final day we 
reached the straight stretch of river where long sandbars in the river bed 
made for fast walking and signalled we were almost at the Ivor Track. 

Though we took six lazy days, it's possible to do this trip a lot faster. 
One cold and showery Easter, when there was no appeal in lingering 
beside a limpid pool, we put our heads down, cut across some of the big 
bends and easily completed the whole section in three days, including 
the bash along the Yambulla Peak Track. 

On a later visit I learned another salutary lesson. Fed up with the long 
and hilly Yambulla Creek Track, we decided to drive down to the Ivor Track 
access and do a return journey upstream and back. Three of the party, how¬ 
ever, left the road early to walk in along a ridge, arranging to meet the 
rest of us along the river. From our start at the Ivor Track, the rest of us 
walked on and on upstream, without any sign of the splinter group, until 
we reached the spot where their ridge met the river. Surely we hadn't 
passed each other unawares? But, we later discovered, they had walked 
around a bend while we took a short cut over the top, and with more 
serious results than the first experience of ships passing in the afternoon. 
As we returned downstream, we saw a long stick with a flag on top erected on 
a bank. Close to the stick we could see a fly, under which was one of the 
other group looking seriously ill. Her face was blotched red and white 
and she had been vomiting. She had developed an infected foot after 
setting out and by the time she reached the river was beginning to suffer 
the effects of septicaemia. 


Nungatta Peak and Nungatta Mountain are, respectively, at the north¬ 
east and north-west corners of a sandstone plateau that slopes gently 
down towards the Genoa River. On its southern side the plateau is split 
into two long ridges by Wilderness Creek, unnamed on the topographic 
map but identified in the NPA guide, while Neenah Creek originates from 
several branches under Nungatta Peak and heads east over the cliffs. We 
planned to camp at its headwaters and explore the top of Neenah Gorge, but 
the weather had other ideas. What at first seemed to be a short, sharp 
thunderstorm turned into solid rain so, soaked through, we stopped at 
the first available clearing, close enough to a ferny creek for leeches to 
make a meal of our unexpected visit. The appeal of Neenah Gorge paled 
as we cooked our tea between showers, ripping leeches off our legs. 

By the next morning the bad weather had really set in. We packed in 
the wet and navigated around the top of Neenah Gorge in the mist and 
rain, wondering where the open forest was and cursing as each push 
through the tall scrub sent another cold waterfall down our necks. Once 
we reached the top of the ridge the scrub thinned out and it was fairly 
straightforward going, though we could only imagine the view alongside 
us. Finally, after six kilometres of counting knolls and a brief scramble 
down a little cliff, we reached the Genoa. An extensive sandbank under 
a grove of wattles provided a pleasant campsite with a view of low cliffs 
as the river headed south into Victoria. We lit a fire and in between 
showers dried off ourselves, our clothes and my map, which by now was 
soaked and splitting at the seams despite its map case. 


Fact box 


When to go: The warmer months of late spring, 
summer and early autumn are best. 

Access maps: Forest access roads described in the 
text are marked on the Eden State Forests 1:125 000 
map from the Forestry Commission of New South 
Wales, and the Kaye 483 i: 63 360 planimetric map 
from the Forests Commission Victoria. 

Warning: Your speed of travel may be largely 
dependent on the amount of water in the river. A 
visit during or after heavy rains is definitely not 
recommended. 



What could we do? This was in the days before EPIRBs were routinely 
carried, and it would take over 24 hours to evacuate the patient and get 
her to hospital, by which time it might be too late. Although mindful 
that one shouldn't take someone else's medication, we certainly didn't 
want a friend's body on our hands. I gave her the antibiotics from my 
first aid kit, having first checked that she had taken this type previously 
without any allergic reaction. They worked quicker than expected. Within 
half an hour she was feeling well enough to walk and we helped her 
downstream to the agreed campsite, where the rest of the splinter group 
was waiting. I now advise people to bring their own antibiotics, even on 
a short trip. 

By now I'd had three trips on the Lower Genoa and I was keen to look 
at the upper section. Although the view from the river gives the impres¬ 
sion that the surrounding hills are fairly low, in fact there are several 
high mountains on either side, further back from the immediate river 
valley. A study of the Nungatta (NSW 1:25 000) map suggested that in 
five days we could easily do a circuit to take in Nungatta Peak, the Upper 
Genoa and Nungatta Mountain. The NPA Guide to National Parks of South¬ 
ern NSW made the plateau top sound very attractive. 

Getting to the start of the walk from the Cann Valley Highway was 
tricky enough to make us wish we'd brought a GPS. We turned off on to 
the Imlay Road, then south on to Laings Road (dirt), a kilometre past the 
White Rock River crossing. Reef Road (signpost removed) took us down 
into Reef Creek, then up on to the northern slopes of Nungatta Moun¬ 
tain, where we left the car five or six kilometres from the Reef Road turn¬ 
off. At last we were ready to begin, with a climb of 240 metres up a twist¬ 
ing, intermittently scrubby spur to Nungatta Peak. At 939 metres and 
with cliffs along its eastern edge, it gave us great views across farming 
country and forested ranges as far as Mt Imlay. 


A walk three kilometres up Wilderness Creek as far as a sizeable 
waterfall is well worthwhile. It's fairly clear going along this lovely 
rainforested creek as far as Dungeon Bend, after which it becomes 
slippery and full of fallen logs. It's also possible to climb out up a side 
spur on to the ridge we had just come down, but that was on a later trip. 
Back at the Genoa, we headed upstream. Here the going depends very 
much on the height of the river, but the picturesque low cliffs and 
extensive slabs of purple rock across the river bed, interspersed with 
sandbanks and sections of rock hopping, make the Upper Genoa a very 
pleasant place to be. 

Though snakes are to be expected on any warm-weather river trip, on 
this walk I had a most unusual sighting. As I climbed on to a large, flat 
boulder, I was confronted by what at first appeared to be a very large 
red-bellied black snake coiled in a spiral. Something didn't look quite 
right, and after a moment I realised it had two heads. Out came two 
forked tongues flicking the air, tentatively at first and then more 
vigorously. Just as I was wondering whether to get out my camera or to 
retreat, the two snakes effortlessly unwound and glided off in opposite 
directions, fortunately at 90° to myself. Although I assumed I had 
interrupted a serpentine romance, I later heard that this sinuous 
struggle is the means males use to test their relative strengths. 

We made camp on our third night at the foot of the long ridge that 
leads north up to Nungatta Mountain. Next morning, with the weather 
looking finer, we set off up this ridge, which didn't become too scrubby 
until we neared the top. The summit was a disappointment—there 
wasn't much of a view and a bulldozer had cut a broad swathe through 
the trees some years earlier. Several hundred metres along another 
branch of Neenah Creek we came across some nice clear pools to fill our 
wineskins. We expected to find a campsite on the nearby ridge, but this 






Feature: gcnoa Hiucr TDalk 


was an especially scrubby section of the tops and we wandered around 
for an hour before finding a flat grassy area with just enough room to camp. 
A glance heavenwards suggested that the enormous dead limbs of one 
of the gums, if they should fall, would probably fall between our tents 
and the fire. It was good to have time to relax around the fire, reading, 
chatting, divesting ourselves of leeches acquired in the creek and drink¬ 
ing cups of tea. The fact that we didn't know quite where we were could 
wait until morning. 

It was a wet, misty walk out. After 50 metres we reached a steep drop that 
had to be the northern escarpment. This we followed east until we were sure 


the lower end of the Genoa Gorge. We found it 
worth our while to do this long car shuttle on 
yet another six-day summer trip, which proved 
to be the hottest ever. The river was higher than 
expected due to copious spring rains, which 
made the going difficult as more often than not 
we had the choice of either wading through knee- 
to waist-deep water or pushing through the 
undergrowth on the banks. But it was the heat 
that nearly beat us. With the temperature hover- 



that we were startingto head up Nungatta Peak, then we turned and followed 
bearings down a winding spur—which, fortunately, led to the car. We drove 
home thinking that there must be an easier way to approach this river! 

There was. Just to the south of the tributary Hopping Joe Creek, a dirt 
road turns off towards the Genoa, giving ready access after a two 
kilometre drive and a bash of a few hundred metres through the scrub. 
Now we had an easy entry at the top of the Upper Genoa, ideal for long 
summer trips or even a weekend from Canberra. One summer between 
Christmas and New Year we walked down the river into Victoria and up 
Yambulla Mountain and Yambulla Peak. It was a 400 metre climb up a 
gently sloping, fairly clear spur to Yambulla Mountain, and from there 
we walked east along the narrowing ridge to Yambulla Peak, where we 
enjoyed marvellous views. Despite thegeological similarities of Yambulla 
and Nungatta, the relatively open vegetation on most of Yambulla 
makes it a much more attractive mountain to climb. 

Desirous of some variety on the way down, we descended a different 
spur to Nungatta Creek, hoping to gain access to the creek half a kilometre 
upstream from its junction with the Genoa, since the junction itself is 
marked with a high, impassable cliff. The afternoon was heating up and 
our water bottles were getting low as we peered over a ten metre cliff 
into the clear pools and rock terraces of the lovely Nungatta. There was 
no alternative but to head further upstream, until Keith found a low cliff 
with two handholds—a bush and a rock. I loosened the bush when my 
foot slipped and the next person came down with the rock in their hand, 
so how the remainder of the party managed to descend I'm not sure! 

There are still more ways to access the Genoa. The Lower Genoa in Vic¬ 
toria can be reached through NSW, by taking Poole Road (dirt) off the Imlay 
Road and leaving one car at the picnic ground on Waalimma Road, which 
gives access to Yambulla Creek, and another car on Wangarabell Road at 


ingjust below 40°C, we lay around in the shade 
of the water gums from midday until 4 pm or 
later, falling into the lukewarm water when we 
became unbearably hot, then continued on to 
camp in the 'cool' of the late afternoon. There was 
no relief until near dawn with the sand radiating 
its heat throughout the night and the mosquitoes 
whining around our ears. 

Our final day threatened to be yet another 
scorcher, so we were up early and off by 6.30 
am. Keith had found a track that had been bull¬ 
dozed during a fire danger period a few years 
earlier. Despite the fact that trees had been 
felled across most of it to keep out four-wheel 
drivers and allow it to revegetate, this provided 
a much better route than pushing through the 
scrub along Yambulla Creek. 

Along the length of this beautiful river there 
are more mountains to climb, other side creeks 
to explore. And on a fine summer's day, when 
all you really want to do is lie on a sandbank 
and then fall into a pool, or on a balmy sum¬ 
mer's night with the river whispering by and the 
sky ablaze with a universe of stars, the Genoa 
River is a lovely place to be. 

Meg Mckone has been a keen bushwalker since childhood. 
She is making the most of her retirement by fitting in as 
much as possible. She especially enjoys poring over maps 
to work out new and interesting routes to explore. 
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Left, Keith Thomas 
and Irene Davies 
tackle a boulder 
section of the river. 
Far left, Thomas 
negotiates a cliff 
alongside the Genoa 
River, two kilometres 
from its junction with 
Hopping Joe Creek. 




















Rafting the Zanskar River 

A PHOTO ESSAY 


Matthew Newton explores this spectacular river in the north-western corner of India 


ON THE EDGE OF THE HIMALAYA, IN THE REMOTE HEART OF 
Ladakh, the Zanskar River and tributary the Tsarap Chu flow. The 
rivers freeze during the winter months, forming a natural highway 
through the otherwise impenetrable mountains. These frozen 
roads of ice allow a number of villages, towns and monasteries to 
flourish in much the same way that they have for centuries. In 
summer, fed by snow melt, the rivers become raging torrents. More 
recently, the gorges of the Zanskar River—the largest in the 
region—have become know as the Grand Canyon of Asia. As our 
raft carried us through desolate, remote and sheer canyons, the 
walls of spectacular gorges rose a few thousand feet above us. This 
was a classic river journey through one of the last, lost horizons of 
our shrinking planet. 



Marcus and Pip North 
at the Junction of the 
Tsarap and Zanskar 
rivers. Right, the 
precariously 
positioned Phuktal 
Monastery. 


Our trip began with a two-day drive from Leh, 
the capital of Ladakh, to the high-altitude put- 
in point at 4800 metres, near the small tent 
town of Sarchu on the Leh-Manali Road. The 
180 kilometres of the Tsarap River had only been 
kayaked a handful of times; the one attempt to 
raft it had ended with an epic walk out over 
many mountain passes. Unlike most rivers in 
the region, the Tsarap is relatively low volume, 
with technical rapids and narrow canyons. We 
hoped that our experience on similar rivers in 
Tasmania would provide us with the skills to 
get down without too many long walks. In the 
end, it was the simple skill of boiling water at 
which we failed, or at least boiling the water 
for long enough to get the local lentils to cook. 
This would not have been a problem if we hadn't 
planned on eating dhal for every second meal... 

Boiling water was not the only challenge 
created by the altitude; scouting rapids was 
also incredibly demanding. Working out a line 
through a large, technical rapid seemed particu¬ 
larly absurd when the mere act of walking along 
the river bank left you dizzy and gasping for 
breath. We were thankful that as we descended 
the river, the altitude reduced. However, this 
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was tempered by the fact that the further we 
travelled, the larger the rapids became. 

The wonderful thing about travelling down a 
river like the Tsarap is the culture that sur¬ 
rounds you: the place is full of history and myth. 
Small villages and houses appeared around 
bends, perched on impossible outcrops and 
nestled in groves of trees in an otherwise spar¬ 
tan landscape. People appeared from nowhere, 
singing 'djule'—the word of welcome, pro¬ 
nounced 'jooolaaaaaay!' As this happy sound 
met us, we would look up and wave, then won¬ 
der, ‘What the hell are they doing here?' 

We knew we were approaching something 
special as we drifted towards Phuktal Mon¬ 
astery, the oldest and most remote monastery 
in the region. Despite arriving at midday, we 
immediately decided to camp there for the 
night: it was simply too stunning to leave. As 
we unloaded our gear and began sorting out a 
campsite, it became apparent that our arrival 
hadn't gone unnoticed. An avalanche of crimson 
cascaded down the impossibly steep slope; 40 
mini monks descending upon us with such speed 
that my instinct was to run away. As it turned 
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Clockwise from above, a sacred tree on the 
Zanskar River. Young Lamas from the Phuktal 
Monastery see their first raft. Marcus and Pip 
North at a river-side bivvy. Just another 
spectacular campsite. 

out, there wasn't any time for that; they were 
upon us in seconds. We later learnt that this 
was the first raft they had ever seen, and that 
you can fit an extraordinary number of young 
monks in a raft. Before long, an older monk 
came down, invited us up to the monastery and 
politely asked if we would donate the raft to 
them. 

After a couple of days' paddling, we reached 
the capital of Zanskar, then the dusty town of 
Padum and the junction of theTsarap and Zan¬ 
skar rivers. From here on, it was no longer small- 
volume, technical water. The river snaked its 
way down the expansive valley, building in vol¬ 
ume before descending into the i2o kilometre 
long Zanskar Gorge. We resupplied with noodles, 
pasta and yak cheese—dhal was no longer on 
the menu! Camping in the towns wasn't really 
a viable option, as we couldn't leave the raft 







Scott Williams enters the gorges of the Zanskar 
River. Right, a pensive young monk from the 
Phuktal Monastery. 

unattended, and the river served not only as 
the water supply but also as the local toilet. 
Getting out of the boat could be a tricky, if not 
sticky, affair. 

Our greatest challenge, the Tsarap Chu, was 
behind us. From here on it was all large-volume 
rapids, waves and wh irlpools, and each day the 
walls of the gorge grew higher. The idea that 
we could walk out if something happened to the 
raft seemed insane. Every so often we would 
see a black stain under an overhang or in a small 
cave from a fire lit during the winter months 
when the river lay quiet and frozen. 

On the morning of our last day in the gorge, 
we met the future. It announced itself with the 
crack of dynamite, followed by the world's littlest 
bulldozer. A small team of workers were en¬ 
gaged in a project of biblical proportions; build¬ 
ing a road along the gorge to allow all-year road 
access to Zanskar. They say it will take seven 
years for the road to go through, but it is hard to 
believe that it is even possible. But then again, 
this part of the world is full of things that would 
have seemed impossible at the beginning. O 
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Cape Naturaliste to Cowaramup B; 

Catherine Lawson takes us on a section of the Cape to Cape Track in Western Austr< 




Track Notes: Cape, to Cape 



Canal Rocks acts as a natural barrier against the swell and in calm conditions is a popular snorkelling spot. Left, many of the 
coastal streams that demand wading after winter rains are blocked by sandbars over summer. All photos by David Bristow 


ON THE country's SOUTH-WEST FRINGE, THE CAPE TO CAPE TRACK 
lures walkers along a sandy coastal track squeezed scenically between 
crumbling Tamala limestone cliffs and the edge of the turbulent Indian 
Ocean. Through colourful coastal heathlands and over windswept ridge¬ 
lines of 6oo-million-year-old granite, walkers follow the heady scent of 
peppermint trees to sheltered campsites in Rottnest tea tree thickets. 

The Cape to Cape Track runs fongs kilometres along the entire length 
of WA’s Leeuwin-Naturaliste ridge. Those who can't scrounge more 
than three free days can tackle an excellent stretch from Cape Naturaliste 
lighthouse south to Cowaramup's bright blue bay. This section of track 
sticks to the coast, rising to traverse precarious clifftop pathways that 
overhang the ocean, and dropping down on to secluded beaches. Walkers 
tread an assortment of surfaces, from grunty patches of soft sand, 
difficult dunes, old four-wheel drive tracks and well graded pavements 
where day walkers are likely to access the track. 

Although the track is generally graded moderate, it can be a tough, 
tiring trip during summer when water is scarce and the flies are plentiful. 
The upside of tackling the track outside of the south-west's peak winter 
bushwalking season is that the extreme heat makes cooling your heels 
in cerulean seas so much more rewarding. And if you bring a snorkel, 
those bright, blue bays provide a great distraction too. 

When to go 

Winter’s cool temperatures make walking comfortable and heavy rain¬ 
falls reliably swell natural water sources. Walkers who hit the track over 
the hot and dry summer months will enjoy their beach swims more, but 
must be prepared to haul heavy water loads between camps. 

Safety/warnings 

During summer, trackside water sources are limited, many dry up and 
campsite tanks at popular spots are quickly depleted and should not be 


relied upon. Walkers must be prepared to carry 
three to four litres per person and top up at 
every available source. The main water sources 
are: Mt Duckworth Campsite rainwater tank, 
Yallingup foreshore taps. Canal Rocks spring 
(reliable year-round), Moses Rock Campsite 
rainwater tank and Gracetown foreshore taps. 

Maps 

The Department of Environment and Conser¬ 
vation's (DEC) Cape to Cape Track Map i ($n) 
covers the section from Cape Naturaliste light¬ 
house to Cowaramup Bay. You can purchase it 
online at www.dec.wa.gov.au or pick up a copy 
from the Dunsborough Visitor Centre before 
starting the walk. 

further reading 

The Cape to Cape Track Guidebook by Scott and 
Forma ($21.95) contains detailed maps (1:25 000), 
track descriptions and information on local 
history and flora. 

Access 

There is no public transport access to the track- 
heads. TransWA runs daily buses from Perth to 
Dunsborough, where you can stick out your 
thumb, take a cab or walk the 13 kilometres to 
Cape Naturaliste lighthouse. Vehicles can be 
stored with the lighthouse caretakers for free; 
phone Luciano in advance on (08) 9755 3955. 





















himalayan climbing 


Adventure Consultants, the high altitude and expedition climbing specialists from 
New Zealand, since 1991. Our IFMGA guides are world class, as is our service and 
commitment to success. Extend your horizons in the Himalaya on our Island Peak, 
Mera Peak, Three Peaks Nepal, Manaslu, Cho Oyu and Ama Dablam expeditions 
and experience the best of Himalayan trekking on our Three Passes, Khumbu, Mustang 
and Bhutan bike treks. Small groups, quality first, contact us today! 
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With plenty of tourist traffic in the area, it's 
easy enough to hitch back from the track exit at 
North Point, but if no one likes the look of you 
or your big pack, call a cab on (o8) 9756 8688. 

The walk 

It is tradition to touch the Cape Naturaliste 
lighthouse before setting off south down the 
easy, sealed pathway towards Sugarloaf Rock. 
Ensure that you have plenty of water, register 
your intentions at the walker's hut, and join the 
steady stream of tourists swatting summertime 
flies with peppermint tree branches down to 
the ocean's edge. 

The first day's hike to Mount Duckworth Camp¬ 
site (10.5 kilometres/three hours) is a quick one, 
but allows plenty of time to reach the trackhead 
and explore en route. Where the track reaches the 
road, detour 500 metres down to Sugarloaf Rock, 
a favourite roosting spot for red-tailed tropic 
birds during summer. Climbing back up the hill, 
look for the marker on your right bearing the 
track logo that indicates the foot track south. 
It soon joins an old four-wheel drive track, then 
narrows on to a precarious clifftop pathway 
over limestone crags to Kabbijgup. 

Far below, the popular surf break at Three Bears 
attracts a steely guard of helmeted surfers and 
plenty of onlookers. With only another hour's walk 
to camp, this is a great spot to peel off the boots 
for a swim before tackling the tough, sandy 
climb up the dunes at the end of the beach. 

Once you reach the top of the dunes, turn 
right and follow a soft, sandy track along the 
cliffs and into the shade of Rottnest tea tree 
thickets (Melaleuca lanceolata]. Although some 
guides suggest the campsite is easy to miss, 
the trackside picnic table is a dead giveaway 
that you've made it to Mount Duckworth Camp¬ 
site. This free DEC camp with walk-in access 
only, provides a rainwater tank, toilet, picnic 
tables and plenty of spacious flat campsites 
under the trees. 

You can't access the ocean from camp, so have 
a couple of good soaks before you get there. 

Day two 

After an easy first day, set out early for the longer 
haul to the small but scenic DEC camp above 
Moses Rock (23.5 kilometres/seven to eight 
hours). 

Setting off south, the sandy track stays high 
above the ocean in high tea tree thickets that 
obscure your views. You eventually emerge into 
the open above another famous surf break at 
Rabbits Lookout. At this point, either head down 
the steps to walk along the beach or take the 
high road into Yallingup, a small resort town 
with a squeaky-clean beach that lures swim¬ 
mers during the long, hot summer. 

Once you've topped up your water supplies, 
exit the town by joining the iPod-wearing 
power walkers on the gravel track to Torpedo 
Rocks. As you hit the sand on popular Smiths 
Beach, try not to feel too weird as you trudge 
past bikini-clad girls and toddlers building 
sandcastles. For the remainder of the day, the 
track climbs to clifftops and drops down on to 
beaches, so you might be happiest wearing 
lightweight boots that you can reef off to shake 
out the sand and cool your heels in the sea. 

At the southern end of Smiths Beach, turn 
right and continue to the end of a sealed road. 
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Where the car park ends, a rough path leads up 
around boulders and granite slabs to access 
the clifftop track high above. There are great 
views south to Canal Rocks and from here the 
gentle track skirts the limestone cliff edge. 
Once you enter the shade of tea trees, look out 
for a signpost guiding you to Canal Rocks spring, 
a reliable, year-round water source loo metres 



turn right and follow the path that morphs into 
a four-wheel drive track and continues along 
the cliffs for five kilometres. The good ocean 
views from this stretch help to distract from an 
otherwise monotonous trudge through the fre¬ 
quent patches of soft sand. Look out for bob- 
tails and snakes in the sand and sea birds over¬ 
head. 




Clockwise from above, the author striding out along a dune top track. Native grass. A life saver for 
summer-time walkers. Canal Rocks Spring is a reliable, year-round water source. 


down the hill. A short distance on, where the 
track crosses Canal Rocks Road, take the down¬ 
hill detour to explore these arms of fractured 
rock that stretch far into the sea. Acting as a 
natural barrier against the swell, the rock creates 
calm conditions perfect for blooming coral, 
vibrant fish and snorkellers. 

Back on the track, climb to Rotary Lookout, 
up and over a ridge, then descend down steps 
to cross Wyadup Brook. Beyond the next low 
headland and after another kilometre, take the 
third set of steps on to Injidup Beach past Mit¬ 
chell Rocks. The overhanging dune vegetation 
at the southern end of the beach offers a little 
lunchtime shade, and this is yet another good 
spot to cool off. 

To regain the track, take the emergency access 
four-wheel drive track near the southern end of 
the beach and after 20 metres, head right up 
log steps to a footpath. Climb the wooden stairs. 


At the car park just over six kilometres from 
Injidup, take the narrow path to the beach and 
stroll south down the dunes that surround 
Quininup Brook. A sandbar blocks the stream in 
summer, but winter walkers may have to wade 
here. Keep an eye out for the signpost marking 
the southern exit off the beach (at times buried 
by sand) and follow the steep, slippery route up 
the blowout (two steps forward, one big slide 
back!). As you ascend, turn back to check out 
Quininup Falls which flow during winter. Walkers 
are asked to avoid exploring the red sand 
blowouts, sacred to local Indigenous people. 

The track stays high to reach a lookout, then 
twists and turns for just over one kilometre 
through dense, tall tea tree thickets to reach 
Moses Rock Camp. 

The four campsites provide enough room for 
about six tents in total, and there are picnic 
tables, a toilet and a water tank. 


Day three 

After enjoying a breakfast cuppa on the cliffs 
near camp, the track drops you into a deep val¬ 
ley, rises again and descends on to Willyabrup 
Beach. Cross the brook here, head up through 
the dunes at the end of the beach and join a 
four-wheel drive track for 300 metres to reach 
a junction. Head south, then follow the steps 
to the left through boggy heath and flowering 
pink pimeleas until the spectacular Willyabrup 
Cliffs come into view. This is a popular granite- 
gneiss climbing crag, so the rainwater tank should 
not be relied upon to quench your thirst. Stay¬ 
ing high in the valley, the track descends to 
cross lovely Biljedup Brook, a good year-round 
water source. 

From the stream, ascend the elaborate series 
of staircases that cling to the cliff in a melaleuca 
grove, eliminating what must surely have once 
been a rugged haul for walkers. Pause at the 
lookout at the top of the hill, then continue for 
one-and-a-half kilometres to Cullen Beach, 
choosing the dune track or a stroll along the 


The walk 

at a glance 


Grade 

Moderate 

Length 

Three days 

Distance 

46.5 kilometres 

Type 

Limestone clifftop tracks 
and sandy beach strolls 


Western Australia's south- 

Nearest towns 

Dunsborough, Gracetown 

Start, finish 

Cape Naturaliste 
lighthouse, North Point 

M.p. 

DEC'S Cape to Cape Track 

Best time 

Winter or spring 

points 

Only fuel stoves are per¬ 
mitted in DEC campsites. 
Total fire bans are common 
during summer. 


beach. Log steps lead up a sandy slope away 
from the beach. Stay to the right and follow an 
old road behind the cliffs to the surfers' car 
park at Guillotine. The track descends to cross 
Veryiuca and Miamup Brooks, following a flat, 
rocky path behind the foreshore and around 
Whaleback's granite headland. 

As you approach the unmissable North 
Point, look for an old vehicle track on your left 
that brings you up to the road and a lookout 
over Cowaramup Bay. If you miss this track, 
continue along the exposed clifftop route to 
the Gracetown boat ramp and climb back up 
the road to the North Point lookout. 

Next job? Stick out your thumb or reef out 
your mobile phone and call a cab. O 

Catherine Lawson and David Bristow live to walk, sea kayak 
and snorkel some of Australia's most distant wild places. 
They are currently sailing their Tiki 31 catamaran across 













Top Territory Day Walks 

Catherine Lawson outlines nine day walks in the Northern Territory 



ACROSS THE NORTHERN TERRITORY'S WILD 

lands, accessible, well-marked pathways lure 
walkers along sandstone escarpments, past cro¬ 
codile-crowded rivers, into canyons and across 
pandanus-fringed savannah plains. Adventurers 
in this rugged and remote Top End territory can 
reach Indigenous rock art galleries, climb to 
dramatic lookouts and bathe beneath water¬ 
falls in secluded rock pools. A trip to the Top End 
undoubtedly demands time and determination, 
but the good news is that many of the Territory's 
best tracks are also the easiest to tackle. 

Short, satisfying walks are a Northern 
Territory (NT) specialty, and there are tracks in 
every region that return walkers to trackheads 
in less than three hours. This ensemble of easy- 
to-moderate rated routes leads to special places 
that showcase the very best of the Top End's 
landscapes and wildlife. 


All tracks are located within national or con¬ 
servation parks that provide picnic facilities and 
nearby bush or commercial camps, often free 
of charge. 

When to go 

The wettest monthsfor regions around Darwin, 
including Kakadu National Park, are January to 
March, when waterfalls are spectacular but 
access to tracks may be denied. Most travellers 
visit the NT during the cool, dry season, which 
lasts from April to September. The Red Centre 
and the Victoria River region in the north-west 
are also best visited during winter. 

Safety/warnings 

Be aware that saltwater or estuarine crocodiles 
(crocodylus porosus) are found in waterways across 
the Top End, including rivers in the Kakadu and 


Gregory National Parks, mentioned here. Salties 
can migrate to billabongs, creeks, rivers and 
waterholes hundreds of kilometres inland, at 
times surviving in fresh water just a few feet deep. 
Attacks occur every year in the NT, so always 
obey signage posted around waterways, and if 
in doubt, stay out of the water. Where it is safe 
to swim, slide, never dive, into a waterhole. 

The Territory's northern highways are often 
flooded during the wet season, stranding trav¬ 
ellers for days or weeks. If travelling during the 
wet, stock up on essential supplies and check 
road conditions before setting out. 

further information 

Contact the Parks 8 i Wildlife Commission NT 
by phone on (o8) 8988 8009 or visit their web¬ 
site for individual national park details and maps, 
www.nt.gov.au/nreta For information on the 
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federally controlled Kakadu and Uluru-KataTjuta 
National Parks, head to www.environment 
.gov.au/parks 

The walks 

Kings Canyon Rim Walk, 

Watarrka National Park 

Sliced into the western end of the rugged 
George Gill Range, the sunburnt sandstone 
walls of Kings Canyon rise 150 metres above 
vast spinifex plains. Rubbly slopes of 440- 
million-year-old Carmichael sandstone sit 
beneath soaring, sheer cliffs of red Mereenie 
sandstone, scoured by wet season rains that 
pool and nurture a surprising variety of flora— 
over 600 plant species. To access this unex¬ 
pectedly varied landscape dominated by pan¬ 
cake stacks of striped stone beehives and secret 


Cool winter days are perfect for exploring 
Ormiston Gorge in the West MacDonnell Ranges 
National Park. Left, the author perched on the 
edge of the abyss of Ormiston Pound, which is 
only a day trip from Alice Springs. All photos by 
David Bristow 

cycad-fringed waterholes, walkers must as¬ 
cend a rugged track to the chasm's rim. 

From the Kings Canyon car park, a short, 
sealed path leads to the base of the canyon 
and the start of a strenuous ten-minute climb. 
At the top, the track levels out, winding beside 
a deep river ravine and returning to the can¬ 
yon's rim to an overhanging lookout with vertigo- 
inducing views. Tread carefully here because 
no barrier separates you from the void below. 
Traversing the rocky rim, the track meanders 
between beehives of oxidised orange and black 


Mereenie sandstone stacked like pancakes and 
resembling mini versions of the Kimberley's 
Bungle Bungles. 

Just past the two-kilometre track marker, a 
worthwhile detour leads to Cotterill's Lookout 
(600 metres, 30 minutes return). The main track 
continues on, descending into the Garden of 
Eden. This lush refuge for riverine vegetation 
harbours river red gums that tower above 
wattles and fig trees shading ferns and bottle 
brushes—some botanic relics of an ancient 
rainforest. A life-source for wildlife too, the 
Garden of Eden lures crows, willie wagtails, 
western bowerbirds and fairy martins that 
construct mud nests on shaded rock walls. 

Climbingout of the garden, the track reaches 
the head of Kings Canyon for final views of the 
valley floor before disappearing into the Lost 
City's maze of weathered sandstone domes. 
Beyond these beehives, the track winds to a 
lookout over the seasonally flowing Kestral 
Falls before dropping swiftly by a paved stone 
staircase to the car park. 

Walkers are advised to watch for track 
markers on this route and to walk in a clockwise 
direction to get the steep climb over first. 

Distance: six kilometres/2.5 hours 
Grade: Moderate 
Nearest town: Yulara 
Start/finish: Kings Canyon car park 
Access: On sealed roads. Kings Canyon is 476 
kilometres south-west of Alice Springs 














Ormiston Pound Circuit, West MacDonnell 
Ranges National Park 

On the western fringe of the West MacDonnell 
Ranges, a barely-there track lures walkers away 
from the chilly waterhole that gathers beneath 
Ormiston Gorge's towering red rock walls. Up 
spinifex-covered slopes, walkers find themselves 
teetering on the edge of an incredible abyss— 
the surprisingly expansive cavern of Ormiston 
Pound. This rocky route provides access to some 
of the best scenery along the range, and winds 
through an important refugeofthe rediscovered 
long-tailed dunnart and the central rock-rat. 

From the Ormiston Gorge car park, the track 
follows the usually dry Ormiston Creek down¬ 
stream. After walking for about 15 minutes, a 


track marker on the left-hand side of the creek- 
bed indicates the exit from the creek up a nar¬ 
row, defined path. Guided by orange markers, 
walkers ascend the ridge by gentle switchbacks 
and stone staircases to a viewpoint over the 
national park campground. Anothens minutes 
on, the track reaches a broad valley of spinifex 
plains sandwiched between the outer edge of 
the pound and surrounding hills. 

Climb the easy path to an obvious saddle at 
the head of the valley, overlooked by gum trees 
that grasp foothills on the exposed rock cliffs 
high above. Once you reach the saddle, take the 
short track on the left that detours up the ridge 
to a windy lookout on the rim of Ormiston's im¬ 
mense pound (ten minutes return). Far below, 
the dry bed of Ormiston Creek snakes a blonde. 


tree-lined path towards the sheer red walls of 
Ormiston Gorge. 

Returning to the saddle, the track drops swiftly 
into the pound and crosses several wide, dry creek- 
beds where tiny finches flit about the gum trees. 
Keep an eye out for the sparse track markers as 
you cross the pound. Where the red rock walls of 
Ormiston Gorge begin to rise, the track sidles 
along the right-hand side of the creekbed beside 
immense cubes of fractured rock stacked like 
building blocks. Soon, the track disappears al¬ 
together and walkers simply meander between 
narrow rock walls, skirting deep pools where 
ancient ghost gums hold sentry. 

On a hot day, few could resist dipping into 
the deepest pool at the track’s end, reputedly 
14 metres deep. Walking the track in an anti¬ 
clockwise direction keeps the pound a surprise 
until you reach its rim. 

Distance: 7.5 kilometres/three hours 
Grade: Moderate 
Nearest town: Alice Springs 
Start/finish: Ormiston Gorge car park 
Access: 135 kilometres west of Alice Springs 
along sealed roads 

Barramundi Falls, Kakadu National Park 

In this famous park's less-visited southern half, a 
corrugated track leads off Kakadu Highway to 
a secluded bush camp deep within Buladjang or 
Sickness Country. Once travellers reach Maguk's 
basic campground, the adventure continues on 
foot through monsoon forest, along the edge 
of a sandy creek and over rock slabs to the wide, 
deep plunge pool beneath Barramundi Falls. 

After a quick dip, a stiff, ten-minute climb 
elevates walkers to the top of the falls where a 
series of round, rock spas are filled in succession 
by a clear cascade of chilly water. Paddle across 
these pools and you’ll find yourself swimming 
up the gorge through a narrow rock chasm, 
eager to reach additional pools upstream. 

The walk takes about 30 minutes each way, 
but most visitors pack a picnic and enjoy a 
shady lunch by the water. 








Track Notes: TVforthern Territory 



For those who linger^ Maguk’s free camp¬ 
ground provides just the basics—toilets, picnic 
tables and fire pits (BYO drinking water). Full- 
facility caravan parks are found at nearby Pine 
Creek and there's a free camping reserve at 
Copperfield Dam, signposted just south of Pine 
Creek off the Stuart Highway. Estuarine cro¬ 
codiles have been known to move into Maguk, 
so take note of local, seasonal warnings. 

Distance: Two kilometres/one hour 
Grade:Easy 

Nearest towns: Pine Creek and Jabiru 
Start/finish: Maguk trackhead 
Access: Twelve kilometres off the Kakadu 
Highway. A four-wheel-drive is recommended; 
access often closed during the wet season 

Jarnem Loop, Keep River National Park 

Winding a rugged path beneath a sandstone 
escarpment etched with Indigenous rock art 
and petroglyphs, the Jarnem Loop is the pick of 
walks in little-known Keep River National Park. 
Located on the NTAVA border, the park's scenic 
short walking tracks and comfortable camp¬ 
grounds attract walkers and birdwatchers to 
spot white-quilled rock-pigeons and discover 
the park's mini Bungle Bungle 'beehives'. 

From Jarnem campground, an eight kilo¬ 
metre-long loop track follows the edge of a 
sandstone escarpment through swampy grass¬ 
lands and beneath Livistona palms where rare 
Gouldian finches are often spotted. The track 
climbs a hilltop to Wyimny, a rocky lookout over 
the northern edge of the park vegetated by 
hardy species of gardenia, kapok and spinifex. 
Descendingthrough woodland forest, the well- 
marked track continues to the base of sand¬ 
stone outcrops that resemble mini Bungle Bungles 
and harbour Indigenous rock art galleries. 

Elsewhere in the park, the Jinumum walk 
(three kilometres return) follows the Keep River 
to a wet season shelter of the Miriwoong Abori¬ 
ginal people. Along the track, rock overhangs 
protect ochre paintings and grinding stones are 
found scattered around ancient campsites. Within 


its remote borders. Keep River National Park 
has the highest diversity of native frogs in the 
Northern Territory—29 recorded species. 

Distance: Eight kilometres/three hours 
Grade: Easy 

Nearest town: Kununurra 
Start/finish: Jarnem Campground 
Access: Park closed during the wet season 
[any time from November to April) 

Tjaetaba Falls, Litchfield National Park 

In the Territory's most accessible national park, 
spring-fed creeks tumble off the Tabletop Range's 
sandstone plateau, gathering as Wangi, Tolmer, 
Florence and Tjaetaba Falls. The one waterfall 
that busy day-tour schedules don't include is 
Tjaetaba, perhaps because a visit to the heav¬ 
enly plunge pools that form high above the 
falls demands a 45-minute climb. 

From the car park, the track crosses the bridge 
over Greenant Creek and leads past pleasant 
pools, sacred Indigenous waters that walkers 
should not enter. After about ten minutes, the 
track leaves the shaded water's edge, ascend¬ 
ing along a rocky track with steep sections and 
up stone staircases that skirt along the edge of 
the escarpment. From Tjaetaba Falls lookout, 
the track climbs steeply again to a series of 
small, deep pools with exceptional views. After 
a refreshing dip, retrace your steps downhill to 

Distance: Three kilometres/1.5 hours 
Grade: Moderate 
Nearest town: Batchelor 
Start/finish: Tjaetaba Falls car park 
Access: A sealed road leads through Litchfield 
National Park to the picnic spot on Greenant 
Creek. In the dry season, the partly-sealed Cox 
Peninsula Road is also open 

Sunset stroll. Devils Marbles 
Conservation Reserve 

It is every rock-hopper's dream destination: a 
boulder field of gigantic granite orbs scattered 


Clockwise from bottom left, in Litchfield National 
Park dozens of spring-fed creeks tumble off the 
Tabletop Range's sandstone plateau. A spiny- 
tailed goanna found in the West MacDonnell 
Ranges. The rocky lookout of Wyimny on the 
Jarnem Loop In the Keep River National Park. In 
the Gregory National Park, the Nawulbinbin 
Walk leads along the base of an escarpment 
high above the Victoria River. Indigenous rock 
art on the Bardedjilidji Sandstone Walk, Kakadu 
National Park. 

in heaps across a wide, spinifex-covered valley. 
Frozen into precarious balancing acts, some 
split mid-roll as they tumble away into the 
distance, the Devils Marbles lure walkers who 
quickly lose themselves in the red rock play¬ 
ground. Protected as the Devils Marbles Con¬ 
servation Reserve, this tiny park located loo 
kilometres south of Tennant Creek offers a self- 
guided track (15 minutes return) and a maze of 
informal pathways that lead through the open 
spinifex grasslands and around, up and on to the 
marbles. Squeezing between rocks and edging 
up narrow pathways, climbers are lured on to 
high viewpoints to sit and watch the sun slip 
away across a vast vista. During the day, keen 
eyes might spot sand goannas, zebra and painted 
finches as they flit about the grasses, and the 
bottle-shaped mud nests built by fairy martins 
under rock ledges. 

Distance: One kilometre/15 minutes 

Grade: Easy 

Nearest towns: Wauchope and Tennant Creek 

Start/finish: Devils Marbles day-use car park 

Access: A sealed road leads off the Stuart High¬ 
way 100 kilometres south of Tennant Creek 

Bardedjilidji Sandstone Walk, East 
Alligator River, Kakadu National Park 

Kakadu National Park contains one of the world's 
great collections of Indigenous rock art, and 
popular galleries at Noulangie Rock and Ubirr 
draw big crowds. But on the edge of the East 
Alligator River, the Bardedjilidji Sandstone Walk 
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Take a path less travelled 


If you’re anything like us, a guided walk is only 
appealing If It offers something extraordinary. 
An experience of remoteness and seclusion, a 
genuine wilderness getaway and the opportunity 
to learn about and give something back to the 
world. To walk the Tarkine Rainforest Track in 
Tasmania’s north west is all of this, and much more. 

Like entering a landscape of goblins and faeries, 
the Tarkine Rainforest Track transports people 
into a magical world, where a vast tapestry of 
rich greens forms the backdrop for the full six 
day experience. Towering rainforest, hidden 
waterholes, horizontal trees. Giant Fresh Water 


Crayfish and every colour of fungi 
imaginable all reside within this green 
wonderland. But best of all, we’re more 
likely to see a Tassie Tiger than to run 
into other bushwalkers on this walk 1 

Day 1 - Raft across the Arthur River, 
walk deep Into the forest. 

Day 2 • Giant Eucalyptus canopy, ascend 
rainforest plateau to camp. 

Day 3 - Giant tree ferns , horizontal forest, 
Tarkine Falls base camp. 

Day 4 - Day walk to panoramic forest view, 
camp at Tarkine Falls. 


Day 5 - Walk into Heaven, a beautiful waterhole 
in the forest. 

Day 6 - Depart Heaven camp and walk out of 
the forest. 


Join our small group and immerse yourself within the 
forested walls of the Tarkine, truly a path less travelled. 


Enquiries 

For more detailed information call 03 6223 5320 
or visit www.tarkinetrails.com.au 
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'arkineTrails 

The path less travelled 







Track Notes: Tlortkcrn Territory 


leads walkers through a landscape dotted with 
less frequently viewed art. Setting out along¬ 
side the crocodile-filled river (so beware), this 
easy track heads inland, weaving a path around 
dramatically sculpted, isoo-million-year-old 
sandstone outliers. 

These sandstone caves and cliffs provide shel¬ 
ter for the chestnut-quilled rock-pigeon, found 


fisher folk with rough roads and tales of year- 
round catches of fat barramundi. Gregory Na¬ 
tional Park also protects historic pioneering 
landmarks, swimming holes nestled in lonely 
limestone gorges and a handful of worthwhile 
short walks. 

From the car park at the Joe Creek Picnic Area, 
just off the Victoria Highway, a short, steep 



Looking into the spectacular Kings Canyon in the Watarrka National Park. Right, above Barramundi 
Falls these chilly spa pools can be found by the adventurous. Kakadu National Park. 


nowhere else in the country. Track notes 
available from Kakadu's Bowali Visitors Centre 
draw walkers' attention to the strange cork¬ 
screw woodland pandanus, sandstone fig trees 
and the streams of dark wax that indicate the 
hives of native bees revered for the 'sugar bag' 
honey they produce. Rock art adorns the walls 
of a small trackside cave, but walkers with a 
keen eye will spot far more impressive artwork 
in rocky overhangs and caves, some seemingly 
out of reach on high cliffs. Be sure not to touch 
or disturb the art in any way. 

Best walked in the dry season, the Barded- 
jilidji Sandstone Walk is well-marked and one 
of the most interesting, less-frequented tracks 
in Kakadu National Park. 

Another nearby favourite is the Ubirr track that 
leads to galleries containing some of Kakadu's 
finest Indigenous rock art, including one of the 
earliest—a simple red ochre painting of a 
Tasmanian tiger. 

Distance: 2.5 kilometres/one hour 
Grade: Easy 
Nearest town: Jabiru 

Start/finish: East Alligator Upstream Picnic 
Area car park 

Access: The East Alligator River is 290 
kilometres east of Darwin by the Arnhem 
Highway on sealed roads 

Nawulbinbin Walk, 

Gregory National Park 

West of Katherine, the mighty Victoria River cuts 
a meandering path across pandanus-fringed 
savannah plains and through cool, sandstone 
escarpments peppered with ancient boab trees. 
Known locally as Vic Country, this untamed 
region lures four-wheel drive enthusiasts and 


track ascends quickly over crumbling red rock 
to the base of an escarpment. Here, fern gar¬ 
dens and giant Livistona 'Victoria River' palms 
are watered by springs that ebb from the sand¬ 
stone. Easy to follow and well-marked, the track 
traverses the base of a wall where keen eyes 
will spot dozens of faded Indigenous paintings. 
Pause for good views over Gregory National 
Park before the swift descent to the valley floor. 

The track continues along a usually dry 
creekbed to the car park and basic picnic area, 
providing tables, a toilet and wood barbecues. 

Nawulbinbin Walk is best undertaken in the 
early morning when the escarpment provides 

Distance: 1.7 kilometres/one hour 
Grade: Easy 

Nearest town: Timber Creek 
Start/finish: Joe Creek Picnic Area 
Access: A graded unsealed road leads off the 
Victoria Highway; may be closed during the 
wet season 

Base Walk, Uluru-Kata Tjuta National Park 

Climbing the world’s largest monolith demands 
a decision that divides visitors to Australia’s Red 
Centre. For those who prefer to stay grounded, 
the Base Walk around Uluru is a flat, scenic 
stroll that leads to rock art shelters, caves and 
seasonal waterholes. 

Several car parks provide access to the track, 
and Mutitjulu waterhole is a good place to 
start an anti-clockwise circuit of the rock. From 
Mutitjulu, home of Wanampi, an ancestral water 
snake, the gentle track heads east along Uluru's 
southern face. Smooth rock spurs and steep 
walls of arkose sandstone rise out of view to 
Uluru’s 348-metre high summit. In the first 40 


minutes, the track passes sacred sites at Kuniya 
Piti and Taputji, a rock stack resembling Uluru in 
miniature that is sacred to the region's tradi¬ 
tional owners, Anangu men and women. 

For the next two kilometres, the track traverses 
the base of the rock's longest face, painted vari¬ 
ous shades of red by the sun, to reach a track- 
side rest area beneath a pockmarked pattern 
on the rockface in the shape of a skull. Another 
hour past several sacred sites, the track detours 
along the Mala Trail. 



This 850 metre return pathway leads past a 
small rock cave layered with rock art to a sea¬ 
sonal waterhole at the base of Kantju Gorge. 
Back on the Base Walk track, walkers can dis¬ 
cover the excellent rock art at Mala women’s 
cave and continue on to where a chain leads 
climbers to Uluru’s summit. 

The climb follows a popular, albeit strenuous, 
two-hour pathway that the Anangu people 
prefer visitors not to tackle. After watching the 
line of tiny climbers creeping up the rock, es¬ 
cape the crowds on the 30-minute stroll back 
to your starting point. 

Despite the easy nature of this walk, it's a 
good idea to set out early, especially during sum¬ 
mer when temperatures can reach 45’C. O 

Distance: 9.4 kilometres/three hours 

Grade: Easy 

Nearest town: Yulara 

Start/finish: Mutitjulu car park 

Fees: Three-day national park passes cost 

$25/adult (kids are free] 

Access: Uluru-Kata Tjuta National Park is 460 
kilometres from Alice Springs on sealed roads 
(a five-hour drive] 









Tilley hats are guaranteed for life. 


If you lose your Tilley hat in the first 2 years, we'll even pay for half 
of your new one. That too is made less likely thanks to our adjustable 
fore-and-aft tuckaway wind cords and, just in case you absently forgot 
to tie in and your head's best friend blows overboard, the non-absorbent 
foam liner means your Tilley hat even swims! Well, floats at any rate. 

The reason we take such care building and designing Tilley hats with 
their Classic lines, UPF50+ sun protection, secret pocket for your credit 
card or hotel key, 13 sizes and anti-sweat 
headband for the perfect low relaxed fit, 
is so that you can just enjoy wearing 
them and know that the hat 
you've fallen in love with 
(and you will because they ‘ 
are that good), will be 
with you, forever... 


Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty 
Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist, www.spelean.com.au email: 


Tilley 


New Comfort. 
New Freedom. 


THERMARESr 


Exceptional design and the finest materials are brought together with quality 
workmanship to bring you a hat that is truly comfortable and amazingly practical, 
forever... 

How on earth can we make this claim? 


More versatile than a sleeping bag. 

That's the idea behind our Comfort System - the 
latest creation from Therm-a-Rest". 

Our new Fitted Sheets™ and Tech Blankets™ 
seamlessly integrate with your existing Therm-a-Rest 
mattress, adding a whole new dimension of comfort 
and footloose freedom. 

Customise your outdoor experience with our holistic 
approach to comfort at thermarest.com. 'll 


Well, if it ever wears out, falls apart or mildews, we'll replace it. 
But that'll be hard because your Tilley hat will be made of pre¬ 
shrunk boiled cotton duck, durable hemp or high performance 
water-resistant nylon. The fittings will likely be British brass and 
the whole thing was put together in Canada under the watchful 
eye of the bloke who started it all, Alex Tilley. 


















Atl Things Great and Smalt 


Burnt Offerings 

The Grass Tree 



Michele Kohout writes; 'As an ecologist, I am always fascinated by the response of nature to disturbances such as fire. I was recently walking at Wilsons 
Promontory and I couldn’t help noticing hillsides covered in flowering grass trees and took the opportunity of taking some photos.’ Michele Kohout 


I GET VERY EXCITED BY STANDS OF FLOWERING 

grass trees—swerve-off-the-road or stumble- 
off-the-track type of excited. Perhaps it is be¬ 
cause grass trees are such strange and uniquely 
Australian plants, or maybe it is because whole 
hillsides covered in their flower spikes are 
simply a spectacular sight. 

There are 28 species of grass trees in Aus¬ 
tralia and the most widespread is the Austral 
grass tree [Xanthorrhoea australis), which is found 
in dry woodlands in Victoria, New South Wales, 
the Australian Capital Territory, South Australia 
and Tasmania. The Austral grass tree has the 
largest growing apex (tip) recorded in the mono¬ 
cot group of plants (grasses, sedges, rushes, 
lilies), to which it belongs. It is a slow-growing 
plant, with current estimates placing its rate of 
growth at between one and three centimetres 
per year, and it is extremely long-lived—up to 
300 or more years. 

To achieve such impressive longevity, the 
Austral grass tree is very tolerant of fire. Its 
trunk is formed from densely packed old leaf 
bases bound together by resin, resistant to com¬ 
bustion and decay. It is also often multistemmed 
and very picturesque. It is within the trunk (or 
underground in young plants) that the growing 


apices lie, protected from fire. Grass trees are 
often one of the first plants to begin re-sprout- 
ing after a bushfire, providing an important food 
source for animals in burnt areas. 

Fire stimulates flowering in grass trees, trig¬ 
gering a mass flowering event in which more 
than 80 per cent of plants in a population simul¬ 
taneously develop flowers. Fire also increases 
the frequency of flowering, and promotes earlier 
flowering and the production of more flowers. 
However, it is unusual, even with burning, for 
plants to produce flowers in two successive 
years, most likely due to the time it takes to 
build up the energy reserves needed to produce 
the spectacular flower spikes. 

Mass flowering occurs in many plant species, 
such as bamboo and the southern beeches (Notho- 
fagus). These wind-pollinated species may flower 
en masse in order to better facilitate pollination. 
Another reason why plants mass flower may be 
predator satiation. Just as with a large school 
offish or a herd of wildebeest, producing huge 
numbers of seeds makes it likely that at least 
some will avoid being eaten. This also means 
that predators are starved (and decrease in 
number) in non-flowering years. It is also 
theorised that mass flowering may coincide 


with the best years for seedling germination 
and survival. 

During flowering the flower spike of the Aus¬ 
tral grass tree grows at an impressive average 
of four centimetres per day (with a maximum 
growth rate of seven centimetres a day), reaching 
a maximum height of around three metres and 
a diameter of five centimetres in about 75 days. 

By synchronising flowering, grass trees im¬ 
prove the rate of pollination and seed set. Aus¬ 
tral grass trees are mainly pollinated by wind 
and by insects, with some self-pollination also 
occurring. The flowers are highly scented and 
produce large quantities of nectar, attracting a 
wide variety of insect, bird and mammal pollin¬ 
ators. Although birds are often seen on grass 
tree flower spikes, they are regarded as nectar 
thieves, as is the introduced honey-bee. While 
they take advantage of the reward offered by 
the grass tree, they do not adequately transfer 
pollen among flowers to allow seeds to form. 

The reason that fire stimulates flowering is 
not well understood. Cutting off the leaves and 
applying ethylene (a component of smoke) 
also triggers flowering. Sporadic flowering and 
fruiting also occur in the absence of fire. O 

Michele Kohout 











Teflon® with Radiance technology is a 
revolution in non-stick coatings. With a unique 
bronze colour, this new technology reaches 
optimal cooking temperatures faster and more 
evenly than ever before. 

GSI Outdoors’ Pinnacle series cookware uses 
Teflon® with Radiance technology which has 
been specifically tested on and approved 
expressly for campware use on GSI Outdoors’ 
proprietary 1.2 mm and 1.5 mm hard anodised 
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The nFORM Gourmet line represents a unique 
solution of ingenious tableware and cookware items 
designed to eliminate the guesswork of packing for 
the outdoors. A la carte or in preconfigured sets, 
nFORM Gourmet is redefining outdoor function. 
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Pumps close to 3 litres per minute! 

The HyperFlow Microfilter utilises the latest 
Hollow Fibre technology in a package so small 
and so easy to use it will change the way you 
collect water. Its ergonomic design, diminutive 
size and tool free maintainability make it just 
as appropriate on day trips as it is on multi-day 
excursions. Also included is a Quick Connect Bottle 
Adapter for direct connection to 
all MSR hydration products and 
a variety of other "wide mouth" 
containers (with 63mm threaded 
openings), and an advanced 
prefilter to prolong the life of your 
filter. 

• High Flow Rate - Pumps close to 
3 litres/min, or 1 litre every 20 seconds! 

• Ultralight & small - Just 221 grams and only 
17.8 X 8.3 cm, perfect when space is at a premium. 

• Field Maintainable - Can be cleaned repeatedly for 
flow recovery without tools. 

• Super Convenient - Quick-Connect bottle adapter 
lets you filter water directly into your storage 
container. 

• Cartridge Life: Up to 1,000 litres. 
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Green Pages 


South-west Tassie update 

Ed Hill reports 



In January 2009 five hundred people walked into the 'exclusion zone' in the Upper Florentine to stop logging; more than 30 people were arrested or 
received summonses over the following two weeks. Matthew Newton 


Since November 2006, community group Still 
Wild Still Threatened has been blockading South¬ 
west Tasmania's Camp Florentine, preventing 
Forestry Tasmania (FT) from pushing 10.8 kilo¬ 
metres of new roads into the pristine forests of 
the Upper Florentine Valley to access old-growth 
coupes. The coupes are all scheduled for clear- 
felling and burning, with up to 80 per cent of 
the timber extracted to end up as woodchips and 
other low-value products. 

The Upper Florentine Valley is almost entirely 
surrounded by the World Heritage Area, and 
contains untouched forests of World Heritage 
value. In July 2008, the World Heritage Commit¬ 
tee passed a resolution calling for the protec¬ 
tion of globally significant forests such as those 
in the Upper Florentine, Styx and Weld Valleys. 

With logging plans already two years behind 
as a result of the blockade, FT has been desper¬ 
ate to make the first cut into the valley. This 
has resulted in a much heavier police presence in 
the area this year. On 12 January 2009, 50 police 
began an operation lasting three weeks. It took 
police three days to dismantle protective infra¬ 
structure, while more than 500 people stopped 
operations on 18 January by walking into the 


logging area and holding hands around the 
bulldozers. More than 30 people were arrested 
or received summonses over the next two weeks. 

After enough road was constructed to allow 
the first of ten coupes to be logged, FT pulled 
their bulldozers out. Camp Florentine was resur¬ 
rected, with elaborate blockades and several 
tree sits 50 metres above the ground. During 
the next few months, the police made several 
attempts to remove the blockade, all of which 
failed. In early May, 50 police returned, remain¬ 
ing there for the entire month and making dozens 
of arrests. Every log truck leaving the area re¬ 
ceived a police escort, while 22 people—mostly 
local Derwent Valley residents—were arrested 
at a mass rally on Mothers' Day. Logging oc¬ 
curred at an unprecedented rate: 12 machines 
ripped apart half of the first 50 hectare coupe 
in just three weeks. Logging here is so conten¬ 
tious that it can only be done with full-time 
police supervision. The State Government clearly 
wanted to make the first scar on the valley well 
before the state election in March 2010. 

In September, lawyers for forest protesters 
revealed a staggering bungle by FT: when map¬ 
ping the 'exclusion zone', it had the GPS 


coordinates wrong. As a result, charges against 
a Derwent Valley grandmother were dropped 
as she was arrested for trespass more than 200 
metres from the exclusion zone. This mapping 
error raises questions about the legitimacy of 
other trespass charges, as well as FT's ability to 
manage the state's forests, particularly as some 
coupes are extremely close to the Tasmanian 
Wilderness World Heritage Area. On 1 October 
there was more embarrassment for FT when 
charges of assault and public nuisance against 
three forest protesters were dropped after 
video evidence contradicted the statements of 
FT employees. 

Act now 

To find out more about events leading up to 
the state election in March 2010, see www. 
stillwildstillthreatened.org You can also de¬ 
mand immediate protection of remaining old- 
growth forests by emailing David Bartlett, the 
Premier of Tasmania, and Federal Environ¬ 
ment Minister Peter Garrett: david.bartlett(S) 
parliament.tas.gov.au and peter.garrettmp® 
aph.gov.au 




Uranium exploration licence issued in 
Arkaroola Wilderness Sanctuary 



Peter Owen reports 

A new, one-year mineral exploration lease for 
9000 hectares in the heart of the Arkaroola 
Wilderness Sanctuary was issued to mining com¬ 
pany Marathon Resources in October, despite 
thecompanycommittingseriousenvironmental 
breaches during its earlier five-year lease. In 
February 2008, South Australian Premier Mike 


Rann suspended the company from drilling 
after it was discovered that Marathon had 
illegally dumped a large volume of waste, 
much of it radioactive, in a variety of locations 
throughout the Sanctuary (see Wild no io8 and 
109). It was expected that once the initial lease 
expired, the mining company would not be 
permitted to re-enter Arkaroola. The Arkaroola 
Sanctuary, an award-winning ecotourism 


operation is in a truly amazing part of the 
northern Flinders Ranges, making it an 
inappropriate target for the mining industry. 

Arkaroola Sanctuary is home to more than 
i6o bird species and is a stronghold of the 
nationally threatened yellow-footed rock 
wallaby. Issuing a further one-year lease shows a 
complete disregard for this stunning mountain 


Potoroo vs Victorian Government? 


A landmark environment case is 
taking place in Victorian courts 

In a bold move, the small environment group 
Environment East Gippsland (EEG) is suing Vic- 
Forests, the Victorian Government logging en¬ 
tity, for its plan to clear-fell old-growth forests 
on East Gippsland's Brown Mountain. These 
forests are the known habitat of rare and 
endangered species which must be protected 
under law. 

Last summer, as part of its 'sustainable man¬ 
agement', the Government allowed the logging 
and deliberate incineration of an adjoining area of 
old-growth forest which supported 600-year- 
old trees. Surveys by independent biologists 

Right, beautiful fungi found in East Gippsland's 
threatened Brown Mountain. Judith Deland 
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found high densities of greater gliders, which 
require loo hectare protection under law. The 
endangered long-footed potoroo was also dis¬ 
covered, requiringthe protection of 50 hectares 
of forest. Instead of meeting its obligations, 
the Brumby Government approved plans to 
destroy the remaining stands of old-growth 
forest along Brown Mountain Creek. 

This left EEG with no other option but to 
apply for an injunction in the Supreme Court, 
which it did in late August. If successful, this 
case could alter the government's management 
of all public forests. However, knowing that 
EEG was not likely to be well funded, VicForests 
applied to the courts for the group to be forced 
to put up $163 000 in security for possible dam¬ 
ages. If granted, this would have in effect 
stymied the group's legal action. 

This is the first time that the Supreme Court 
had been asked to order a party to pay a bond 
of this type in a public interest case. The aptly 
named Justice Forrest handed down his judg¬ 
ment in late September. He made it clear that 
VicForests' assertion that a deferment of log- 
gingwouldcostthem dearly was'unconvincing', 
was an 'untested...supposition' and a'partially 
substantiated opinion', and that he was 'not 
persuaded' and had 'scepticism as to the level 
of loss'. He also agreed that the case against 
VicForests was in the public interest, and that 



A threatened Brown Mountain giant. Jill 
Redwood 

if the clear-felling went ahead there would be a 
'genuine risk' that the potoroo habitat could be 
destroyed. A Victorian court has never ordered 
an interlocutory injunction on logging before, 
making this a significant decision. 

The case may be heard in December 2009 or 
March 2010, with EEG needing to raise $150 
000 for legal expenses. EEG's case for pro¬ 
tecting Brown Mountain's forests and wildlife 
is considered to be very strong, and the group 
has engaged Senior Counsel Debbie Mortimer, 
the same barrister who fought Bob Brown's 
Wielangta case in Tasmania in 2007. 

Act now 

Tax-deductible donations can be made directly 
to EEG's Forest Fund at Private Bags, Orbost 
Vic 3888, or by emailing eeg@eastgippsland. 
net.au 



Uranium core samples drilled amongst mature desert oaks just 25 kilometres south of Alice Springs. 

Jess Abrahams 


Jess Abrahams reports on the possible 
threat facing this iconic bushwalk 

Future walkers on Central Australia's famous 
Larapinta Trail may face more than the usual 
extreme temperatures, rocky tracks, persistent 
flies and parched lips. If Canadian mining com¬ 
pany Cameco has its way, Larapinta walkers 
(not to mention Alice Springs' residents) may 
also face the threat of radioactive dust clouds, 
diminished groundwater supplies and prox¬ 
imity to a toxic uranium mine. 

The Angela Pamela uranium deposit, first 
mapped in the 1970s, lies just 25 kilometres from 
Alice Springs. It is only ten kilometres from the 
Alice Springs Airport, beside the heritage-listed 
Old Ghan Railway, and less than 30 kilometres 
from the Larapinta track head. Mining crews 
are currently on-site, drillingto confirm the mine's 
viability. If the mine goes ahead, the negative 
impact on the Alice Springs environment, com¬ 
munity and tourism industry would be enormous: 
it is simply too close for comfort and would 
deter visitors seeking a nature-based tourism 
experience in this ancient landscape. 

The uranium mine would lie within the Alice 
Springs water-catchment boundary and there 
are fears of potential contamination. It would 
also consume large amounts of underground 
water, a precious resource in this semi-arid land¬ 
scape. Cameco cannot give an absolute guar¬ 
antee for the safe, long-term management of 


radioactive-tailings dams in the face of future 
natural disasters or extreme climate-change 
events. CentralAustralia's predominant south¬ 
erly winds also put Alice Springs and the Lara- 
pintaTrail in the path of potentially radioactive 
dust clouds, not to mention poisonous radon 
gas emissions. 

With approval for exploration already given 
by the 'ore-struck' Northern Territory Govern¬ 
ment, an application to mine could soon be 
before Federal Environment Minister Peter 
Garrett. With his recent approval of the in-situ, 
acid-leaching Four Mile uranium mine in South 
Australia, Labor's commitment to protecting 
the environment has been forsaken, along with 
their historic 'no new mines policy'. Instead, 
Labor has set the course for a radioactive 
Australia, with the architect of this nuclear 
vision. Federal Resources Minister Martin 
Ferguson largely escaping public scrutiny. 

A vibrant community movement has been 
demonstrating local opposition to the mine, 
but help is needed to make this a national 
issue. Contact your federal member and let 
them know that you want the desert heart of 
Australia to remain nuclear free. For more 
information, visit the Arid Lands Environment 
Centre website; www.alec.org.au 
Readers' contributions to this department, including high- 
resolution digital photos or colour slides, are welcome. 
Items of less than 200 words are more likely to be 
published. Send them to Wild, 11-15 Buckhurst St, South 
Melbourne,Vic320s or email editorialgJwild.com.au 
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excellent choice if weight and bulk 

are your primary considerations. At A 

just under 2 kg's it's the perfect 

tent for adventure racing 

teams and lightweight dreams, 

it's a marvellous night for a Moondance. 

Specifications: 


Minimum weight includes inner, fly, 
poles and 2 x pegs only. 




Mont Adwenture Equipment 
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www.moiit.com.au 















Gear Survey: $uskiualkinc) Tents 


Setting up camp 

Steve Waters looks at tents for bushwalking 


Wild Gear Surveys: what they 
are and what they're not 


The purpose of Wild Gear Surveys is to assist 
readers in purchasing specialist outdoors equip¬ 
ment of the quality and with the features most 
appropriate for their needs; and to save them 
time and money in the process. 

The cost of'objective' and meaningful test¬ 
ing is beyond the means not only of Wild, but 
of the Australian outdoors industry in general. 
Similarly, given the number of products in¬ 
volved, field testing is beyond the means of 
Australia's outdoors industry. Wild Gear Surveys 
summarise information, collate and present it 
in a convenient and readily comparable form, 
with guidelines and advice to assist in the pro¬ 
cess of wise equipment selection. 

Surveyors are selected for their knowledge 
of the subject and their impartiality. Surveys 
are checked and verified by an independent 
referee, and reviewed by Wild's editorial staff. 
Surveys are based on the items' availability 
and specifications at the time of the relevant 
issue's production; ranges and specifications 
may change later. Before publication each 
manufacturer/distributor is sent a summary 
of the surveyor's findings regarding the speci¬ 
fications of their products for verification. 

Some aspects of surveys, such as the as¬ 
sessment of value and features—and espe¬ 
cially the inclusion/exclusion of certain prod¬ 
ucts—entail a degree of subjective judgement 
on the part of the surveyor, the referee and 
Wild, space being a key consideration. 

'Value' is based primarily upon price rel¬ 
ative to features and quality. A product with 
more elaborate or specialised features may 
be rated more highly by someone whose main 
concern is not price. 

An important criterion for inclusion is 'wide 
availability'. To qualify, a product must usually 
be stocked by a number of specialist outdoors 
shops in the central business districts of the 
major Australian cities. With the recent pro¬ 
liferation of brands and models, and the con¬ 
stant ebb and flow of their availability, 'wide 
availability' is becoming an increasingly diffi¬ 
cult concept to pin down. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, 
impartiality, comprehensiveness and useful¬ 
ness, no survey is perfect. Apart from the ob¬ 
vious human elements that may affect assess¬ 
ment, the quality, materials and specifications 
of any product may vary markedly from batch 
to batch and even from sample to sample. It 
is ultimately the responsibility of readers to 
determine what is best for their particular cir¬ 
cumstances and for the use they have in mind 
for gear reviewed. 



Gemma Woldendorp inspecting her home away from home in the Miyar Valley in the Indian Himlaya. 
Natasha Sebire. Below, MSR's two-person Hubba Hubba. 



'you carry the tent, and i’ll take the 
stove, fuel, food and...’ Thus begins a familiar 
gambit that has probably ended more than one 
relationship. We love our tents but we hate to 
carry the heavy buggers. Manufacturers are 
acutely aware of this and have been quick to 
embrace new designs and technologies in order 
to shed grams. A few of the latest weight sav¬ 
ing strategies are using titanium pegs, carbon- 
fibre poles and non-linear floor designs, while 
single-skin tents have made a comeback sport¬ 
ing new high-tech, lightweight and breathable 
fabrics. Replacing the inner tent with mesh also 
saves a few hundred grams, but does make 
the tent colder. Recognising this, we’ve in¬ 
cluded an 'Inner mesh percentage’ 
column for the first time, which will 
help readers to evaluate relative 
warmth. 

Some manufacturers now offer 
a choice of lighter, more ex¬ 
pensive tent-flies; however, at 
some point there is a trade¬ 
off between lightness and durability. 
Single-pole designs have multiplied, 
as have complex hub systems 


This survey is biased towards two-person tents 
suitable for general bushwalking in southern 
Australia. As almost all tents are manufactured 
in or near China, we’ve included the country of 
design after the manufacturer's name. 

Intended capacity 

The number of people the tent can comfortably 
accommodate lying down, as supplied by the 
manufacturer. 
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■tf Tents continued 
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Wild Walks! 

IN NEW ZEALAND 


aspiringguidGS.^ 

CLIMB • SKI • WILD WALKS 

Ph +64 3 443 9422 www.aspiringguides.com 


m 


small groups 
world heritage area 
^ght packs 
ffchallenging terrain 


European Mountain 
Treks & Tours 

arranged by the Benecke Family since 1991 

2010 Tours: 

A Pilgrims’ Walk in France 

Santiago de Compostela 

Canal Boating in Burgundy 

waterways & vineyards of France 

A Tour of Southern Brazil 

featuring the vast wildlife of the Pantanai 



Contact Katrina 
P.O. Box 2609 
Wakatipu 9349 
New Zealand 
info@eurotreks.co.nz I 
Ph: +64 3 4424455 
www.eurotreks.co.nz 


Going Green 


, tn 2p 7 0 U>uth West Institute of 
.fi^Hj'^dffering a range of flexible, TArr I 
of(campus and online courses in; lAlt 


Conservation and Land Management 

• Diploma of Conservation and Land Management 

• Certificate III in Conservation and Land Management 



Design/shape 

Tents have traditionally been classified accord¬ 
ing to their pole design. However, the standard 
tunnels (those with parallel poles and the 
entrance on the short side) and domes (crossed 
poles and the entrance on the long side) have 
recently morphed into funkier designs that blur 
boundaries. Hybrid tunnel/dome tents, favoured 
by mountaineers, have crossed poles for 
greater stability but the door on the short side. 
Other lightweight tents have a tunnel shape 
but the door is on the long side, with one pole 
running the tent's length, possibly branching 
into a complex hub system at either end. 

Seasons 

The season rating was supplied by the 
manufacturer and altered by the surveyor 
where necessary. Four-season tents 
should have flies that cover right to the 
base of the tent, plenty of guy points, 
a hefty waterhead count on the floor 


and afull-skin inner. Three-season tents are good 
all-rounders, suitable for general bushwalking 
and trekking below the tree line. 

In warmer weather some mesh in the in¬ 
ner—ideally door screens that can be zipped up 
when the temperature drops—allows better 
ventilation. Tents with all-mesh inners will be 
colder than ones with fabric. Condensation can 
still be an issue with single-skin models. 

Maximum internal dimension 

This is the longest measurement of the inner 
tent in each dimension (length x width x height). 
While it's useful for com- 


Tent poles 


They're all the same, right? Well, yes and no. 
The best poles are made from lightweight, 
aircraft-grade aluminium alloys such as 7075- 
Tg or 7001-T6. The T number indicates the 
tempering technique, with higher numbers 
indicating greater stiffness and brittleness. 
When bent too far, a Tg pole is more likely to 
snap than a T6, which will collapse or tear. 
The two main players are Easton, an American 
arrow-manufacturer, and the Korean Dongah 
Aluminum Corporation (DAC). All good poles 
are designed to have maximum strength with 
minimal weight while maintaining both stiff¬ 
ness and flexibility. 

Joins are the weak link in any pole design 
and where the most damage occurs. Incorrect 
or hurried set-up can make a pole tear, fold or 
snap at a join. Some poles use join inserts for 
added strength. While these inserts are norm¬ 
ally glued or bonded (which can fail over time), 
the best inserts are driven in under pressure. 
Expanded section-ends also increase join 
strength while saving weight as the larger 
diameter pole slips over the narrower adjoin¬ 
ing end. The strongest joins have expanded 
poles on both ends over an insert. 

Carbon fibre (CF) poles are 30 per cent 
lighter than aluminium and three times as 
strong, but your wallet will take a beating. 
Expect to pay around $200 (on the internet) 
for a set of shock-corded CF poles. CF poles 
are not as durable and are sensitive to nicks, 
which can cause a pole to shatter the next 
time it's loaded. 

Do-it-yourself carbon fibre is a cheaper 
alternative. Rather bizarrely, archery and kite 
shops are the main suppliers of CF tubing. 
There's a good list of CF resources under the 
DIY FAQs at wvwv.bushwalking.org.au. Search 
the web for videos showing how to turn your 
arrow shafts into tent poles. 

And finally, a Japanese company worried 
about the environmental cost of aluminium 
has begun prototyping shock-corded poles 
made from Tonkin cane bamboo—the same 
bamboo used in fly-fishing rods. 



paring roominess, some tents have irregular 
floor shapes—the width in particular may 
differ from head to foot. Unroll a sleeping mat 
inside the tent to check fit. 

Total weight 

Unless noted otherwise, this weight contains 
everything: all the pegs, guys, carry bag, repair 


Buy right 


■ Think about where and when you intend to 
use the tent. An alpine model would be 
unbearable for summer camping, as would 
a tent with a full-mesh inner above the 
snowline. Separate pitching of the tent-fly 
and inner is handy for the tropics. 

■ Couples: think seriously about a dome. That 
way there won't be fights over vestibules. 

■ Practice erecting the tent—is it going to be 
easy on your own in a storm? 

■ Practice packi ng it—it's amazing how long 
it takes to break camp if you don't get it 
right. 

■ Check that your pack will fit in the vesti¬ 
bule. 

■ Check that all the zips work, and that you 
have enough pegs and lines for all the guy 

■ Lie down on a sleeping mat in the tent so 
that you can see your half exactly. Is there 
mesh or fabric behind your head? Mesh 
will be cold with a breeze. Does your head 
touch the roof when sitting up? 

■ Is the vestibule accessible when sitting? 
Will water come into the tent when the fly 
is fully open? 

■ Check the floor and the seams as some tents 
require seam-sealing. Is a kit included? 

■ Will the packed tent fit in your pack? 
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Surveyor's choice 

This subjective rating is for the suitability of 
each tent for general multiday bushwalking in 
southern Australia, based on three equal criteria: 
design and quality of material, weight and roomi¬ 
ness, and price. A low score does not necessarily 
mean a poor quality tent, but those given higher 
ratings would be considered more suitable for 
the specified purpose. Some tents are designed 
for specialist pursuits including adventure racing, 
mountaineering, ski-touring and tropical travel. 

Price 

As supplied by the manufacturer or importer. 


considered were whether the tent could be 
pitched with the fly attached, and if it had to be 
spot on or allowed a margin of error. Free¬ 
standing designs tend to be more forgiving. 

Stability 

Will it survive a gale on the South Col of Mt 
Everest, or is your chilli-frijole dinner going to 
bring it down around your ears? This subjective 
rating considers the sideways stability of the 
tent, also taking into account its design, 
including shape and pole structure, sleeves, fly 
attachment and guy points. 

Access 

It's raining hard and you want to get your 
backside inside the tent, with your feet sticking 
out and the fly open but without water coming 
in. And so does your girlfriend—at the same 
time. Large doors, big zips and two entrances 
(for multiperson tents) scored well. Muddy 
knees, a small door or a fly that exposes the 
inner floor are not so good. 


From left to right, Vango's lightweight 
Helium 200 has just one main pole. 
Macpac's classic tunnel tent, the 
Olympus. The Black Wolf Cicada 
is a hybrid tunnel and 
dome tent. 


dumber of pegs 

The minimum number of pegs needed to erect 
the tent in calm weather, and the maximum 
number of pegs supplied. 


dumber of vestibules 

The number of storage areas between the 
inner and outer accessible via a zip. 


plumber of fly entrances 

The number of zipped entrances in the tent-fly; 
two entrances allows better access and 
ventilation. 


Tent-fly material 

Ultra-lightweight tents use siliconised nylon 
(SN), which is more expensive than the heavier, 
more durable, polyurethane-coated polyester 
(PU). Some tent-flies have a silicon treatment 
on one side and a PU coating on the other. 
Certain manufacturers offer a choice of fly 
materials. 


Can you sit up and take your socks off without 
touching the roof or elbowing your mate in the 
back? Floor shape, dimensions, usable space, 
headroom and vestibule size were all taken 
into account. 


Ease of pitch 

Can one person put the sucker up in a storm 
within five minutes? This subjective rating 
takes into account the pole and sleeve designs, 
whether the tent has a hub system, a free¬ 
standing inner and colour-coded poles, and 
the amount of pegs and guys needed. Also 


kit and footprint (if relevant). Be aware of 
quoted 'minimum' or 'in-use' weights that are 
lighter as they may leave out vital items. Some 
models come with different fly options that can 
affect the weight by up to 200 grams. The 
weight was supplied by the manufacturer and 
were rounded up or down to the nearest 
decimal place. 

plumber of poles 

The first number indicates the quantity of full- 
length poles (ie ground-to-ground), while after 
the '+' is the number of shorter poles used on 
vestibules or ends. 'H' indicates a hub system 
with interconnected poles: while supposed to 
decrease set-up time, they can be finicky. 


Roominess 


Inner mesh percentage 

This is the percentage of the inner tent that is 
made up of mesh, excluding the floor material 
which can extend up to ten centimetres up the 
wall. A figure of loo per cent indicates that all 
walls and ceiling are mesh; a tent of this 
construction will be considerably colder than 
one with less mesh. 


fly and floor head 

This number indicates the amount of pressure 
needed before the fabric will start to leak. The 
higher the number, the more waterproof the 
material. Some tents come with a separate 
groundsheet (called a footprint, and identified 
in the table) which makes the tent floor more 
waterproof. As a rule of thumb, higher head 
values also indicate higher durability and 
heavier weight. 


Availability 

brsnds SVSilsblG Mostofthesetentsareavailablefromspecialist 


Brand 

Distributor 

Contact 

Email 

outdoor shops in the capital cities of the east¬ 
ern states. However, it always pays to do your 
own research as models may change or be dis- 

Caribee 

Caribee Australia 

(02) 9698 8944 

info@caribee.com 

continued, while some can be ordered online. 
Most of the larger manufacturers also have more 
tents than can be shown in this survey. O 

Coleman 

Coleman Brands 

1800 224 350 

info@colemanaustralia.com.au 

High Country 

Aussie Disposals 

(03) 9799 5777 

info@aussiedisposals.com.au 

Steve Waters spent his formative years travelling and hawk¬ 
ing dubious IT skills, before maturing into longer walks, 
climbing, writing and hawking dubious photos. Favourite 
wild places are Tasmania, New Zealand and the Karakoram. 

This survey was refereed by Noelene Proud. 

Lafuma 

Peak Fifteen 

(02) 9283 6400 

info@peakfifteen.com.au 

DMH Outdoors 

Pland Group 

(03) 95879366 

stockists@dmhoutdoors.com 











Performance has always been what sets MSR® stoves apart from the pack. And not 
just in controlled environments, but in real backcountry conditions, where fierce winds, 
low temperatures and high elevations create real challenges. Now, with the introduction 
of the Reactor®, we're taking real-world performance to all-new heights. 

This is the fastest-boiling, most fuel-efficient, most windproof all-condition stove system 
ever made, capable of boiling one litre of water in just three minutes. It combines a 
patent-pending canister stove and a high-efficiency 1.7-litre pot into one compact, 
easy-to-use unit. And its internal pressure regulator ensures consistent flame output 
throughout the life of the canister and in even the most challenging 
conditions—where performance really matters. 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. 

Call 1800 634 853 for your nearest stockist. 
www.spelean.com.au | email: msr@spelean.com.au ■ 



GEAR THAT PERFORMS-FOR LIFE. 
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Large and light? 

Macpac solves a conundrum 


Macpac's new tent, the Macrolight, Is a bigger, 
two-person, two-pole version of its classic one- 
person tent, the Microlight. In classic Macpac 
style, this freestanding tent is built to last. It 
has a strong and light UV30 SI silicone-coated 
fly and a Torrentwear Light tub floor, while the 
DAC Featherlite NSL poles are 'green anodised'. 


GPS Capable Personal Locator Beacons 



Macpac's 


o-person Macrolight. 


The tent is well vented to avoid condensation 
problems and has two entrances. It weighs in 
at a very light 2.2 kilograms. Despite the two 
poles, the tent does bear more than a passing 
resemblance to the Microlight, but the addition 
of the extra pole provides far more elbow space 
for those days when you have to sit out the 
rain. The Macrolight retails for $649.95. Visit 
www.macpac.com.au to find out more. 

The constrictor 

The North Face has a very clever new hydra¬ 
tion pack, the aptly named E-Race Boa. The 
pack, which comes with a 1.5 litre bladder, 
features an innovative wiring system called 
Boa. This allows the user to compress the 
bladder by a simple, mid-stride rotation of a 
dial and thus squeeze the reservoir completely 
empty. Designed with endurance racers in 
mind, it also features a magnetic bite valve 
which keeps the hose in place, and a light¬ 
weight, comfortable harness. The E-Race Boa 
weighs 270 grams 
and retails for 
$149.95. Contact 
True Alliance 
on (02) 8306 
3352 to find out 



The E-Race Boa cleverly 
squeezes every last 
drop of water out of 
Its bladder. 


Peter Briggs asks, 'Why bother?' 
and 'Which one?' 

In a blur of dusky black motion the snake lunged 
at my legs; there was a thump as it hit the track 
behind me — the momentum of its strike carried 
it between my legs slightly below knee height, 
followed by the interesting sensation of a tail 
passing quickly over my bare 
nght instep and the inside of 
my ankle. My chance en¬ 
counter was over in a 
split second—before I 
had time even to yell. 

I turned to see the last 30 centi¬ 
metres of a large, solidly built 
tiger snake slither out of sight. 

I spent a restless night re¬ 
viewing my near miss. I had the 
knowledge and the kit to admin¬ 
ister the immediate first aid, but 
what then? How do you get help? 

Consider the following: 

■ There was no mobile phone 
coverage. 

■ It would have taken seven 
hours in daylight for a fit walker 
to raise the alarm, but only two 
hours of daylight remained. 

■ We would have needed med¬ 
ical assistance — urgently. 

The simplest fail-safe answer in 
a situation of this kind is a Personal Locator 
Beacon (PLB) with a Global Positioning System 
(GPS) capability. 

Shortly after activation, a GPS-capable PLB 
sends a position accurate to 120 metres, with 
the beacon's identity, to assist the Rescue Co- 


GME's evocatively named 
MT410G could get you out 
of a tight spot. 


ordination Centre (RCC) of the Australian 
Maritime Safety Authority (AMSA) in making 
the decision whether or not to despatch help. 

If the PLB's identity is registered, the RCC will 
call the owner or emergency contacts to confirm 
distress or false alert and obtain valuable in¬ 
formation that can assist with a more expedient 

If a non-GPS PLB is activated, the 
satellite will receive the identity 
within minutes, but there will be no 
„ position reported; calculating this 

BEQuiPtiEi) within a five kilometre radius 

takes anywhere from 90 minutes 
to five hours. 

In all instances, AMSA advises 
that you should be prepared to 
survive. So pay the extra for the 
GPS-capable PLB—after all, what 
price do you put on your life? 
Which PLB? How much do they 
cost? How much do they weigh? 
Details of the four GPS- 
capable PLBs sold in 
Australia are sum¬ 
marised in the table 
below, along with 
those of a fifth that is 
undergoing testing. 

If I had been bitten, I believe 
it would have been a near thing: 
even with helicopter evacuation 
that evening I would have been in trouble; without 
it the outcome might not have been a happy one. 

If you are walking, climbing, paddlingor doing 
anything of the sort in an area where mobile 
phone coverage cannot be guaranteed, take a 
GPS-capable PLB and make sure it's registered. 



GPSf 


■PLBs available In Australia 


1 


50 channel GPS; does not float, flotation 
collar and neck lanyard included in 
Australian models to meet AMSA 
regulations; waterproof to ten metres 


66 channel GPS; waterproof to ter 


12 channel GPS; floats, waterproof to 

going COSPASS?SARslr certification 
October 2009, not available for sale 













www.amsa.gov.au/beacons 
phone 1800 406 406 


Australian Government 


SKIHUSKWAlKINGSplaAlKIS 

Whitehorse Road, Balwyn, Vic 3103 
— Phone (03) 9817 1477 


Without expert boot Fitting, 
you're in the hands oFthe gods. 


DF all the wilderness gear we sell, Fit is most 
critical with boots. Nothing else has such a 
small margin For error. At Ajays and Eastern 
Mountain Centre, we consider boot Fitting an 
art. Experienced staFF assess the brands 
and styles most suitable For your needs. 


Our 'hands-on' approach, independent 
advice and extensive selection oF the 
world's Finest walking boots mean you 
really can't put a Foot wrong! Whether 
it's gear or clothing you're aFter, you'll 
beneFit From our technical expertise. 


EMC. 


Carry a digital 406 MHz Personal Locator Beacon (PLB) 
if you are driving or bushwalking in remote areas. 




Register your 406 MHz beacon to enable a faster response. 

Registration is free and can be done online with the Australian Maritime Safety Authority. 




rj 


rj 




JJ 


Ji 


Distress Beacons should only be used in life-threatening situations. 

In the event of an emergency, you should first signal other people in 
your area using radios or other methods of attracting attention. 

Mobile phones can be used too, but don't rely on them. The phones may 
be out of range, have limited battery power, or become water-damaged. 
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Alpine Guides 


This summer’s line-up includes 5 brand 
new trips. From modest to epic in 
scope, we deliver the goods in NZ’s / 
most dramatic aJpiaa=piayQraniid. [ / 


A TASTE OF ADVENTURE 

Try Something New. . 

with Activate @ Lake Crackenback's "Taste of Adventure" 
package from $436 per person 

• 2 nights accommodation • 2x choice of Activate adventure 

• Hot buffet breakfast daily • Complimentary use of resort facilities 

*1x2 course dinner Subject to availabibty, conditions apply 

Book Today 

www.lakecrackenback.com.au Toll Free: 1800 020 524 

LAKECRACKENBACK AC-RVATE f 

Snowy Mountains »lakecrackenback 


Alpine Guides (Aoraki) Ltd 
Mount Cook, New Zealand 
Ph0011 64 3 435 1834 
mtcook@alpineguides.co.nz 

www.alpineguides.co.nz 


• local knowledge 

• international credentials 


LzApiroa adipifofi m 


From the Billy 


Michael Giacometti with 
a recipe for the carnivores 

lam afirm believer in eating well in the bush and 
that dehydrated food doesn't have to taste like 
flavoured cardboard. This is one of several 
recipesi have used repeated [yon many extended 
walking adventures. Delicious and filling, I never 
tire of dining on it. 

Chilli con came with cous cous 

Feeds: Four 

Cooking time: about one hour 
Dehydrating time: ten hours 
Bush cooking time: 15 minutes 
Total weight per person: no g chilli con came. 


Ingredients: 

■ 2 tablespoons of olive oil 

■ 2 onions, diced 

■ 2 cloves garlic, chopped 

■ 1 teaspoon black pepper, ground 

■ 1/2 teaspoon cayenne pepper 

■ 1 teaspoon paprika 

■ 1/2 teaspoon ground cumin 

■ 500gbeef mince 

■ 2 bay leaves 

■ 400 g tin of diced tomatoes 

■ 1 tablespoon polenta 

■ 400 g tin refried beans 

■ salt 

■ 400 g cous cous 

■ salt 

■ 2 tablespoons of olive oil 

Heat oil in a large pot. Add onion and fry until 
golden. Add garlic and fry another minute be¬ 
fore adding the spices (black pepper, cayenne 
pepper, cumin). Fry for another minute, stir¬ 
ring constantly, then add the mince. Fry, 
stirring occasionally, until mince is cooked. 
Add bay leaves, tomatoes and polenta. Cook 
for about 30 minutes, stirring occasionally, 
until the tomatoes have collapsed and it 
resembles a thick sauce. Remove from heat. 
Stir in the refried beans. Check and adjust 
seasonings—dehydrate. 

To prepare in the bush, simply boil some 
water. Put the chilli con came in a pot. Add 
boiling water so it covers the meal. Sit for at 
least ten minutes, occasionally stirring and 
adding more water if required. Put cous cous 
and salt in a bowl. Just cover with boiling water 
and add the oil. Cover the bowl, sit for three 
minutes, then fluff with a fork. Cover for a few 
more minutes then serve the chilli con came 
on top of the cous cous. 

the address at the end of this department. 


New and innovative products of relevance to rucksack 

including high-resolution digital photos (on CD or by 
email), are welcome for possible review in this department. 
Written items should be typed, include recommended 
retail prices and preferably not exceed 200 words. Send 
them to Wild, 11-15 Buckhurst St, South Melbourne, Vic 
3205, or contact us by email: editorial@wild.com.au 
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New Zealand's second largest 
and most diverse national park 

From mountains with 
alpine plateaus to 
temperate rain forest I 

Heaphy Track-Cobb Valley-Mt I 
Arthur Tablelarrds & much more. I 
Our walks are ecology based with ^ 
an emphasis on conservation. 
info@bushandbeyond.co.nz 
PO Box 375, Motueka 7143, NZ 
Phone +64 3 528 9054 
www.bushandbeyond.co.nz 
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YOUR BUSH POCKET-PARTNERS 

The following titles are available 
at $8.20 each ($8.50 overseas) or 
get one free with a Wild subscription; 

■ Blue Mountains Canyons 

■ Classic Tasmanian World Heritage 
Walks 

■ Classic Walks on New Zealand’s 
South Island 

■ Classic Walks in Southern Queensland 

■ Equipment for Bushwalking 

■ Extended Walks in the Victorian Alps 

■ Getting Started 

■ White-water Paddling in Victoria 

Order on (03) 9690 8766 or 
at www.wild.coni.au 


Simpson Desert 

Treks and Expeditions 



j^.;. 7 & 14 Day Treks 

& 28 Day Expeditions 
■ All cross country 
■■ * 



Everything you need for a summer in the outdoors 
Wild readers can save 15 % storewide 
use coupon code ‘wildlB’ 




...and introducing a new store for those that work in the outdoors 
from Arborists and Outdoor Educators to Window Oeaners 





Wil derness 

Water 


Sea Kayaking Expeditions 

on Bathurst Harbour and Port Davey 
World Heritage Area, South-west Tasmania 


"" -Ocean Kay>. - . 

Roaring ^ 

v.roaring40stours.com.au email: info@roaring40stours.c 
phone: 1800 653 712 
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The Third Man factor 

BY JOHN GEIGER (TEXT PUBLISHING, 2009, 
$34.95, www.textpublishing.com.au] 

When pushed to their limits in extreme envir¬ 
onments, some people have experienced 'the 
Third Man': a sensation that another person is 
near, watching over them or sharing their or¬ 
deal, but ultimately helping them to survive. In 
The Third Man Factor: the Secret to Survival in Ex¬ 
treme Environments, Geiger has conducted in- 
depth research into this phenomena, relating a 
plethora of accounts from mountaineers, ex¬ 
plorers, divers, sailors, aviators and survivors of 
disasters and attempting to make sense of them 
with medical and psychological studies and other 
records. It is an interesting look into a phenom¬ 
ena that has been regarded as everything from 
a hallucination to a religious experience. 

GW 

White Denton 

BY CHRIS WEYERS (MACMILLAN, 2009, 
$34.99, www.macmillan.com.au) 

White Demon: One Man's Quest for the South Pole 
is a good read for anyone who is contemplating 
a journey to the South Pole on foot. A no-fluff 
version of what it's like, the ups and downs, 
the difficulty of even getting to the start 
point—it takes you through it all. It's a good 
example of what is possible if you put your 
mind to it, stay positive and just go for it. Chris 
Weyers stumbles out of midlife, overworked 
and under-exercised, to achieve a lifelong 
dream. Worth a read. 

Duncan Chessell 

Crossing the Ditch 

BYJAMES CASTRISSION (HARPERSPORTS, 
2009, $32.99, www.harpercollins.com.au) 

This is an amazing account of a very serious ad¬ 
venture by two young Australians, who completed 
the first totally successful kayak crossing of the 
Tasman Sea from Australia to New Zealand— 
long regarded as a major challenge in the sea 
kayaking world. It was achieved in a modified 
kayak that featured the latest in electronics 
and a tiny cabin for shelter from the elements. 

On the way they encountered massive storms, 
sharks, gear problems and huge mental stress 
as their 30-40 day expedition grew to 62 days 
due to contrary winds and currents. It was only 
their extreme dedication and strong friendship 
that pulled them through. 


James Castrission's very honest account of 
their preparation and problems, the trials and 
tribulations of the four years from concept to 
maturation and their eventual triumph, is one 
that all those with an adventurous spirit will 
enjoy reading. 

John Wilde 

Hugged Beyond 
Imagination 

BY MATTHEW HIGGINS (TABLETOP PRESS, 
2009, RRP $39.95, www.nma.gov.au) 

Rugged Beyond Imagination: stories from an 
Australian mountain region describes the history 
and exploration of the mountains of the High 
Country, particularly the Australian Capital 
Territory. Erom early settlement right through 
to the pioneering of skiing in the Brindabellas, 
Higgins supports his well-researched text with 
quotes, anecdotes and a good selection of 
(mostly historic) black-and-white and colour 
photographs. The hardy characters forever 
linked with the region's development are just as 
interesting as the places themselves, and 
Higgins gives adequate coverage to both. For 
local history buffs this book is well worth 
reading. 

Glenn van derKnijff 

Gulf to Gulf 

AS TOLD TO CYRIL AYRIS BY JEFF JOHNSON 
(JEFF JOHNSON, 2009, $32.95, 
www.denisjones.com.au) 

Although it was a long walk. Gulf to Gulf: the 
Long Walk is really the story of a modern day 
swagman and his adventures as he walked the 
roads and tracks that led from South Australia's 
Gulf of Spencer to the Gulf of Carpenteria. This 
is an interesting read about the characters that 
inhabit the outback, but it is certainly not a 
wilderness adventure. Worth a look, but more 
suited to the outback traveller than the 
bushwalker. 

Gary Tischer 

Australian Alps 
Walking Track 

BY JOHN AND MONICA CHAPMAN AND 
JOHN SISEMAN (JOHN CHAPMAN, 2009, 
$37.50, www.john.chapman.name) 

This guide to the 660 kilometre Australian Alps 
Walking Track has been extensively revised and 


improved. Not only have the track notes been 
updated, but the 47 section maps now have con¬ 
tours, making the route easier to follow com¬ 
pared with the 1998 edition. In addition to sum¬ 
maries of distances, ascents and descents and 
walkingtimes, there are profile diagrams show¬ 
ing accumulated distances for both northbound 
and southbound walks. The guide also provides 
information on side trips and alternative routes 
to such places as Mt Jagungal, Mt Kosciuszko 
and Mt Bogong. The choice of a south-to-north 
basis for the guide is not explained, but it is 
easier to obtain transport at the end of the trip 
at Tharwa than at Walhalla. However, south¬ 
bound walkers have the advantage of being 
fitter by the time they reach the demanding ups 
and downs of the final 100 kilometres. 

Geo/f Mosley 

South Coast Track 

BY JOHN AND MONICA CHAPMAN 
(JOHN CHAPMAN, 2009, $17.95, 
www.johnchapman.name) 

This well-presented book on Tasmania's iconic 
South Coast Track comes with good quality colour 
maps for each stage of the walk, numerous photos 
and clear track notes. The inclusion of height 
and distance graphics is also a nice feature. 

As this walk can be done from either end, the 
authors have colour-coded track descriptions 
for both directions. This saves someone start¬ 
ing from the eastern end the effort of working 
backwards from text written for the more usual 
west-to-east direction. Despite all the content, 
the book remains a handy size with a weight of 
145 grams, so it won't be too much of a burden 

The succinct introduction provides due warn¬ 
ing about the on-ground conditions and diffi¬ 
culties likely to be encountered on the walk 
and the vagaries of the weather in this part of 
the world. A time range is given for each stage 
and reasonably fit walkers would find little 
difficulty in matching the faster times. 

Peter Franklin 

Do you know Tasmania 
(Volumes One ^Two) DVD 

(LAUNCESTON WALKING CLUB, 2009, 

$19.95 EACH, 

www.launcestonwalkingdub.org.au) 

Interested in an eclectic introduction to the scenic 
delights of Tasmania? Then this two-volume set 


















Mainpeak 


www.ciwalking.com 
Contact: 0412 540212 



Australia 
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12 Days includes 

your complete walking track package 
3 X airfares, accommodation, guiding, 
vehicles, fuel, evening meals 
• " and boat transport. 


strop at mainpeak online and save! 

www.mainpeak.com.au 


Hardcopy Maps 


> 1:50,000 statewide 

• 1:25,000 & Specials over selected areas 
' Over 230 mapsheets now available 
' Statewide coverage 

' Mapsheets updated every three to five years 


Available at map stores 
across Victoria 


Vicmap 

Topographic Maps 


Vicmap 


www.dse.vic.gov.au/vicmap 

For further information: vicmap.info@dse.vic.gov.ai 
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Venom 300 
sleeping bag 

• Optimised warmth, weight and 
compression efficiency 

• Vango lifetime guarantee 

• Suggested usage 0“ to 25°C 

• 3 season performance 
-12°C Extreme rating 

• 300 grams of 600+ goose down fill 

• Total weight 880 grams including 
compression sack 

• All for as little as $298 


AVango 


Distributed by Ansco 
03 9480 8500, www.ansco.com.au 



How to get great tasting 
lightweight hiking food. 


You can make delicious fruit 
leathers, beef jerky, dried soups, 
vegetables, meats and energy 
foods all at a fraction of the 
shop-bought cost. 

See the Fowlers Vacola 
Ultimate dehydrator at Myer, 
Mitre 10, Home Hardware, 
Thrifty Link and True Value. 

Or call us on 1800 814444 
for recipes, free brochure and 
your nearest stockist. 


Fowlersw AcoLAl 



ROCK 


■ Latest climbing news 

■ Specialist training tips 

■ New route updates 

■ Spectacular photography 

■ Climber profiles 

■ Inspirational feature articles 

■ Gear and book reviews 


PHONE (03) 9690 8766 
OR VISIT www.rock.com.au 
TO SUBSCRIBE 100% SECURELY. 

Offerappliestonn^renCTvingandgiftsub^^ 


is for you. Some of the 13 movies in the collec¬ 
tion were first shown to audiences in the 1970s, 
and the DVDs cover a wide expanse of country 
from the rarely visited West Coast to the Cent¬ 
ral Plateau and the better known Frenchmans 
Cap and Freycinet Peninsula. Other great foot¬ 
age includes a landing on the beach at Lake 
Pedder and meetings with the legendary Denis 
King. Hut building and track making are featured, 
and two of the films let us know (in Benny Hill 
mode) that bushwalkers do have a sense of 
humour. 

Geoff Mosley 

The Beckoning 
Silence DVD 

DIRECTED BY LOUISE 
OSMOND (STUDIO- 
CANAL, 2009, $29.95, 
www.roadshow.com.au) 

In 1936 Tony Kurtz and his 
three climbing compan¬ 
ions attempted the North 
Face of the Eiger and un¬ 
locked a key section of 
the route, the Hinter- 
stoisser Traverse. How¬ 
ever, tragedy ensued: the 
near rescue of Kurtz, who 
died dangling only metres 
from his helpless rescuers, 
became legendary. In The 
Beckoning Silence: Adven¬ 
ture on the Most Menacing 
Mountain in the World, Joe 
Simpson (of Touching the 
Void fame) examines the 
ordeal of Kurtz's team 
and retraces part of their 
route on the Eiger, all 
while reflecting on his 
own climbing days. With 
a convincing historical re¬ 
enactment of the climb that is the best I've 
seen, this documentary is engaging and 
impressive. 

Gemma Woldendorp 

Buller-Howitt Alpine Area 
1:50 000 

(SPATIAL VISION, 2009, $11.95, 
www.svmaps.com .au) 

This latest full-colour GDA94 sheet from Spatial 
Vision should please most visitors to Victoria's 
Alpine National Park. It covers the Howqua Hills, 
Mt Cobbler, Bryces Gorge, Crosscut Saw and 
Jamieson River, an area previously covered by 
a minimum of three 1:50 000 Vicmaps. Walking 
tracks and distances are clearly marked, with 
the Australian Alps Walking Track covered 
from Low Saddle (south of Mt McDonald) to 
the Barry Mountains. Glenn van der Knijff has 
supplied the track notes, while campsite GPS 
coordinates are also included. Sure to be an 
instant classic. O 

Steve Waters 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them, 
with RRP and a digital image of the cover for reproduction, 
to Wild, n-15 Buckhurst St, South Melbourne, Vic 3205. 
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Save money by 
subscribing! 
Visit www.wild.com.au 
or phone (03) 9690 8766 
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low at two convenient locations plus online 


Backpacking Light 

29 Somerset Place 
MELBOURNE 

E: melbourne@backpackinglight.com.au 
P: (03) 9670 5144 


Backpacking Light 

Lower Ground Floor 
511 Kent Street 
SYDNEY 

E: sydney@backpackingi|ht.com.au 
P: (02) 9266 0311 


www.backpackinglight.com.au 






















Seeing the light in Whungee-Whee 
Canyon^ Blue Mountains. Stephen C 


Wild welcomes images 
for this page; payment 
is at our standard rate. 
Send them to 
editoriat(a)wild.com.au. 




50 lumens in maximum mode 
' shines up to 35 metres in maximum mode 
lasts for up to 140 hours in economic mode 
weighs 83 g including batteries 


Multipurpose power 













BACKPACKING 



The patented Micro Pulley System uses 
state-of-the-art materials and components 
to set it apart from other conventional lacing 
systems. The Micro Pulley System offers 
effortless lacing with maximum durability 
while remaining extremely lightweight. 


TRIPLE POWER STRUCTURE 

The TPS sole, designed by Asolo in partnership 
with Vibram®, incorporates three shock absorbers 
that correspond with the areas of the foot that 
receive the greatest impact during activity. 

The shock absorbers are created by combining 
two polyurethane layers - one of high and one 
of low density. These layers are individually 
coloured using a new and innovative technology. 
The TPS sole improves comfort and stability. 


For further information contact 
Intertrek Pty Ltd 
Email: sales@intertrek.com.au 
Phone: 02 9417 5755 
Fax: 02 9417 5722 


Serious backpacking trips call for serious footwear. Luckily for you, the Asolo 
Men's TPS 520 GV backpacking boot takes on long distances and heavy loads 
with ease. If the weather turns nasty, you can count on the waterproof, breathable 
Gore-Tex liner to keep your foot dry every step of the way. 


Gusseted tongues and padded ankle collars keep trail debris out, while achilles 
notches prevent the collars from digging into tendons on descents. Asoflex® 
thermoplastic supports provide torsional stability and control while protecting 
against bruises from impacts on rocks and uneven terrain. 

Asolo use a durable full-grain leather upper to ensure maximum durability. 
The TPS 520 GV also comes with a top-of-the-line Vibram sole. 

The expertly designed Asolo TPS 520 GV bushwalking boots 
reduce shock impact while enhancing stability and support. 








